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Editorial Notes 


EREWITH we wish to extend be- 

lated birthday greetings to The 
Gramophone in England. With its May, 
1941 issue,. that journal completed its 
eighteenth year of publication. The first 
periodical on recorded music to appear in 
the English speaking world, The Gramo- 
phone was begun several years before the 
advent of electrical recording by the 
eminent British novelist, Compton Mac- 
kenzie, who has been the chief editor 
since its inception. 

We had intended to pay tribute to The 
Gramophone on the event of its nine- 
teenth birthday in June by quoting the 
anticipated remarks on the occasion by 
Mackenzie or his associate editor, Chris- 
topher Stone. However, the June and July 
copies were delayed, and when they finally 
arrived, not long ago, we found no edi- 
torial comment. Birthdays in England 
are not the occasions for celebrations at 
this time; and the high cost of paper 
and printing, which has necessitated a 
reduction in size of this journal during 
the war, are such that it may well have 
been the editors’ thought that birthday re- 
joicings in print were not exactly the 
order of the day. 

It would be difficult for us to state 
our respect for Compton Mackenzie and 
his staff, and the work they have accom- 
plished through the years in furthering 
the appreciation for recorded music. Mac- 
kenzie began the magazine at a time 
when the amateur thought more highly 
of its subject than the professional. Today 
its opinions are respected by amateurs and 
professionals alike. For those who are 
interested in recordings being issued in 
England and critical opinions about them, 
no other periodical would serve their pur- 
pose as well as The Gramophone. Amer- 
icans desirous of helping Britain would 
do well to support the cause of music 
there by subscribing to that magazine. 
The editors have paid us the compliment 
of referring to The American Music Lover 


(Continued on page 433) 
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America and Gustav Mahler 





Raeburn Flerlage 


"Once Mahler's significance is grasped, the world will make light of his apparent 


weaknesses 


os INCE the outbreak of war in Europe, 
“ the feeling that the United States, in 
accepting certain advantages concurrent 
with the fall of the world’s other centers 
of culture must undertake certain -attend- 
ant responsibilities, has been widely shar- 
ed. One of these responsibilities would 
seem to be the performance of certain 
which, until re- 
cently, had lived only through European 
performances 


Imp rtant COMpositions 


A typical case is that of Gustav Mahler. 
In Vienna, until the time of the Nazi oc- 
cupation, Mahler's memory was preserved 
with zealous devotion by an_ influential 
group of intellectuals, who believed that 
his works contained, as was once said, “a 
boundless artistry and spirituality on which 
others may build farther,’ and that their 
influence had carried forth strongly into 
the present day. So eminent an authority 
as Serge Koussevitzky had expressed the 
view that Mahler employed “a technique 
— both contrapuntal and orchestral — 
which was thirty years in advance of his 
time.” And yet while Vienna was giving 
repeated performances of the song cycles 
and the symphonies (a friend of the writer 
heard all but one symphony, as well as re- 
peated performances of the song cycles, 
in three Vienna seasons), America was 
hearing very little of Mahler. And even 
up to the present time, a glance at the 
nation’s symphony programs will disclose 
only the tragic testimony of isolated sym- 
phonic movements here and there, an oc- 
casional performance of Das Lied von 
der Erde, a ballet arrangement of Kinder- 
totenlieder, and a very few performances 

of complete symphonies. 





. To make his art better known should be the desire of every artist.” 


—Serge Koussevitzky 


This neglect did not follow failure of 
the works themselves in performance. Of 
the second symphony it has been said, 
“Alternating moods, sorrow, clamour, dread, 
exhaustion, sweetness, the pathos which 


culminates in the Resurrection Chorus, 


are powerfully expressed —_ orchestrally, 
through unprecedented gradations of 


tempo and intensity, through significant 
pauses, which give promise of the soar- 


ing effects of his Ninth Symphony.” Ot 


the Fifth Symphony, the late Pitts San- 
born had said, “Where outside of the 
andante of the slow movement in Bee- 


thoven’s Ninth Symphony is the serenity 
of a longing too deep and sacred for an 
earthly fulfilment expressed as it is here 
in Mahler's adagietto?” Lawrence Gilman 
had said after one of the first American 
performances of the Eighth Symphony 
(Cincinnati, May 6, 1931): “Here, take 
it all in all, is one of the noblest scores 
of our time. In it, now and again, are 
pages unforgettable for their superearthly 
beauty—inspirations of which their creator 
might justifiably have said, with the singer 
of the Odes of Solomon, ‘So are the wings 
of the spirit of my heart, and I have been 
set on His immortal pinions’..” Sanborn 
had remarked that the Ninth was “scored 
with the utter mastery that was Mahler's”. 

No, it was not failure that slowed the 
progress of these works in America, nor 
would it seem to have been the complaints 
of certain critics who dug at imperfections 
which seem small, to those who know 
Mahler’s music, beside the grandeur of 
the whole. Olin Downes, writing in the 
N. Y. Times, remarked that “There is 
that in his music which makes fault-find- 
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ing with detail or measuring with a yard 
stick seem somewhat petty”. And it is 
interesting to note the lines of Sorabji in 
a London publication:—"At the present 
time when people usk for tabloids of 
music as they do for soup-squares and 
other unwholesome and quickly prepared 
articles of physical and mental diet, sub- 
stantial, large scaled works like the Mahler 
symphonies, which require a healthy and 
vigorous musical digestion, are too much 
for those who can tackle nothing but 
snacks.” 

It is true that the music of Mahler is 
not designed for those who are in a hurry. 
Neither were the last quartets of Bee- 
thoven, nor the operas of Wagner. To these 
we must listen and listen again, and in 
order that we may listen, they must be 
played—-not once every few years, but 
several times within a reasonable period. 

That Mahler's works have not been so 
played in America is perhaps due largely 
to the fact that they are in many cases 
extremely difficult to produce, because of 
their length and complexity, the vast re- 
quirements of the scores, and the attend- 
ant expense. Each of the symphonies re- 
quires a large orchestra, while the Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Eighth require in ad- 
dition either a chorus or soloists or both. 
All are relatively long and all require 
careful rehearsal. 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that the 
conductor who would ordinarily wish to 
perform the symphonies is faced with 
some difficulties; yet similar pro>dlems ac- 
company the performance of most operas 
and many choral works with orchestra, 
and they are met. To organizations of 
limited resources, the suggestions recently 
made by Egon Wellesz* might be of value. 
As he points out, single movements might 
be effectively programmed, while those 
symphonies which do not require vocalists 
should offer no great problems to the con- 
ductor. Regular performances of these 
might quickly pave the way for complete 
performances of the more difficult sym- 
phonies. 

The songs, while in many respects 
scarcely less difficult to prepare for per- 
formance, should offer fewer problems, 


*In The Music Review, Vol. I, No. 1. 


August, 1941 


and many believe that Mahler’s finest 
writing was done in this form. Even those 
critics who have attacked the symphonies 
agree that Das Lied is magnificent, and 
many feel that the songs as a whole es- 
tablish Mahler as the last great lieder 
composer of that group which includes 
Schumann, Loewe, Franz, Brahms, and 
Wolf. One writer in The Gramophone 
felt that “Rheinlegendchen is surely one 
of the loveliest melodies ever written”, 
and found in Der Tambourg’sell an ex- 
ample of Mahler’s “uncanny use of the 
tonal qualities of the various instruments” 
and ability to write with such skill and 
conviction that “the music seems to be 
born of the very words”. Hugo Leichten- 
tritt has written that “Das Lied von der 
Erde is imbued with a poignant sadness 
and yet is full of an exquisite beauty and 
delicacy, a fascinating mixture of Oc- 
cidental and Oriental, German and Chinese 
feeling and atmosphere”; while Ernest 
Newman remarked that the long-drawn 
Ewig, Ewig of this same work “haunts 
forever the imagination of anyone who has 
once got it into his bones and blood”. 

The songs as well as the symphonies 
deserve to be heard. If it be said that 
they make large demands, we need only 
recall that both in the recording studios 
and the concert halls sponsors have been 
able consistently to provide orchestras for 
other songs and song cycles which require 
orchestral accompaniments, and have in a 
great many cases gone out of their way to 
provide orchestras for songs that neither 
required them nor benefitted by their use. 
If a hundredth part of the time and money 
spent on unwelcome orchestral accompani- 
ments for songs intended to to accompanied 
by a piano had been used in providing the 
necessary orchestras for satisfactory per- 
formances of Mahler songs, we should 
have no need to complain. 

The feeling persists that if the general 
public were not so indifferent to the great 
music of which it knows little, that music 
would be played. Conductors who are con- 
cerned with presenting successful concerts 
generally must look to the probable re- 
action of the audience to each work pro- 
grammed, and in the case of Mahler there 
has been far too little interest in the past. 
One Chicago critic pointed out that the 
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“beauties of Mahler's writing are essen- 
tially the scholarly beauties’. Must we 
conclude that the “scholarly beauties” are 
beyond the scope of the average American 
concert-goer? Unquestionably it is true, as 
Sorabji’s remark might suggest, that ob- 
viousness in music threatens to become a 
virtue for listeners of a certain type, who 
are embarrassed by deep feeling and con- 
founded by scholarship; but in Mahler's 
case there is far too much to be lost if 
this faction is allowed to dominate. 


Certainly we need no further reminders 
of Mahler's importance. Arnold Schoen- 
berg has said: “I believe firmly and irre- 
vocably that Mahler was one of the great- 
est men and artists." The Ninth Sym- 
phony, in his words, “conveys an almost 
passionless embodiment of beauty percep- 
tible only by those who can renounce 
animal warmth and feel at home in the 
coolness of the spirit”. And in a letter to 
Mahler, he wrote: “To tell you approxi- 
mately of the impression your symphony 
has made on me, I must not speak as one 
musician to another, but as man to man... 
I felt the struggle for illusions; I felt the 
pain of the disillusioned; I saw benign and 
malign forces wrestling with each other; 
I saw a human being in tormenting emo- 
tion struggling for inner harmony; I 
sensed the presence of a human being, a 
drama, truth, the most reckless truth.” 

Some years ago a Philadelphia critic 
wrote: “The one hopeful sign [in post- 
Brahms German music] is the revival of a 
true counterpoint in the works of Mahler 

. . crowned with the true fire of a sentient 
poet . . . The Finale of Mahler's Fifth 


Symphony is one of the most inspired con- 


ceptions of counterpoint in all music. In- 


it is realized the full dream of a revival 
of the art in all its glorious estate . . . It 
undoubtedly marks a high point in or- 
chestral splendor.” 

Koussevitzky has said, “In my estima- 
tion Mahler belongs on a par with the 
greatest masters of symphonic art,” an 
opinion that was echoed by the Boston 
Globe writer who stated that “Mahler is 
a genius to be classed with Brahms, pos- 
sibly in some ways above him”. And 
Richard Strauss had said, “There is only 
one man from whom I can still learn 
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about orchestration, and that man is Gustav 
Mahler”. 

Authorities could be quoted endlessly 
as evidence of Mahler's worth and power, 
yet perhaps Leichtentritt in his Music, His- 
tory, and Ideas, has done as clear a job 
of summing up as anyone: “Mahler is a 
composer about whom many disputes have 
arisen, and it is very easy to find fault with 
him. But in spite of everything that may 
be said against him as an artist, his nine 
symphonies remain a monumental effort, 
a passionate striving after the highest ideals 
of art, and with all their weak points they 
reveal such masterly workmanship from 
many points of view, such an abundance 
of ideas, so strong and unique a person- 
ality, that they will always have to be 
ranked with the highest achievements of 
the entire twentieth century”. 

Yet in spite of such statements as these, 
there are those who take a dark view re- 
garding Mahler's chances of survival. Carl 
Engel writes that in his opinion Mahler's 
works, after having gained recognition in 
Germany and Austria only to be suppressed 
by the Nazis, would seem to have only 
such slim chances of survival as rest with 
those few devoted conductors who continue 
to have faith in what Newman has called 
“the last noble mind in German music”. 
Is it not to be hoped that democratic 
America will give Mahler the opportunity 
to speak, as he cannot anywhere else in the 
world? 


Perhaps the answer is already being 
written. Mitropoulos, Koussevitzky, Stock, 
and other American conductors have per- 
formed Mahler works within the past few 
months. From such concert performances 
recordings could be made, as they have in 
the past, without too great an expense. 
Kullman, Thorborg, Sten, Pauly, and other 
Mahler singers are at present in this 
country, and with Bruno Walter, Artur 
Rodzinski, Stock, Goossens, Mitropoulos, 
Koussevitzky, Ormandy, Klemperer, and 
other fine Mahler conductors available also, 
performances of a group of the songs, or 
of the symphonies with voices should not 
be too difficult to arrange. 


Fortunately there is no need for those 


interested in learning something of Mah- 
ler’s works to wait. Uncommonly fine per- 
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formances of the Second and Ninth sym- 
phonies have been recorded in their entire- 
ty, while the First is scheduled for early 
release. Das Lied von der Erde and Ich 
bin der Welt abhanden gekommen are, 
with the first two mentioned above, among 
the finest “in performance” recordings ever 
made, while excellent studio recordings of 
the Adagietto from the Fifth Symphony, 
and the songs Hans und Grete and Ich 
atmet einen linden duft are available. 
Evidently cercain members of the domestic 
recording companies are willing to consider 
further Mahler works for recording, pro- 
vided that sufficient interest is expressed 
on the part of the public. And certainly 
the public need only realize what beauty 
lies in this composer’s music for such in- 
terest to be made manifest. Happily, many 


younger collectors have taken up the 
Mahler torch, and have expressed the view 
that certain of these works “make a tre- 
mendous impression at first hearing”, con- 
tain ‘some of the most thrilling music 
ever written”, and “belong in every col- 
lection worth its space’.* Many feel that 
it is zbsurd to embrace such composers as 
Tchaikovsky, with their countless faults, 
ind to reject Mahler on the ground that 
his works contain imperfections. 

This is the generation that may well 
determine the hard-fough: battle. There 
is reason to feel that Mahler's time is 
coming, and it is we ir America who hold 
the answer in our hands. 





*Views expressed to the writer at various record 


society meetings in the vicinity of Chicago. 


A Paderewski Discography 


Stephen Fassett 


DADEREWSKI was the first great piano virtuoso to leave on records a representative 
selection of his artistry. It seems unfortunate that a decade ago, when this great 
artist was still capable of a fine performance, no effort was made to acquire a concerto 


recording by him. 
& oy 


Although students and collectors may find his acoustic recordings 


interesting, I believe that the true recorded mementoes of the pianist’s art began with 
his 1928 electrical series and extended through 1936. Even in his worthwhile recording 
of the Schelling arrangement of the Prelude from Tristan and Isolde, it seems to me 
the pianist’s powers had begun to wane. By 1938, when the next series of recordings 


appeared, this fact is irrefutably evidenced. 


One laments the removal from the 


catalogue of Schelling’s poetic Nocturne a Raguze, for this record was among the 
pianist’s best. There are also sentimental reasons for its inclusion in a list of Paderewski’s 


VEC ovds. 


a close personal friend—The Editor. 


Early Acoustic Recordings ! 
1912—1915 

88321 (DB604) Minuet in G, Op. 14, 
No. 1 (Paderewski). 

88322 (DB585) Valse brillante, Op. 34, 
No. 1 (Chopin). 

88357 Hark, Hark, the Lark (Schubert- 
Liszt). 

88401 (DB376) La 
nini-Liszt). 

88402 Etude in F minor (Liszt). 


Campanella (Paga- 


fugust, 1941 


The late Ernest Schelling was one of Paderewski’s most talented pupils and 


88491 La Bandoline (Couperin). 
88492 Carillon de Cythere (Couperin). 
88494 (DB374) Warum (Schumann). 

In 1917 Victor announced the follow- 
ing records as having been made within 


1. The numbers at the extreme left are those 
under which the records were originally published 
by Victor. In the case of records that were retained 
in the catalogue at the time when Red Seals were 
issued in double form, the new number is_ given. 
All numbers prefaced by DB refer to the His 
Master’s Voice catalogue (HMV, or English Vic- 
tor), from which records may be obtainable on 
special order. 
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“the past few months” by an improved 


method of recording. The eight titles 
listed above were withdrawn, though four 
of them are still listed in last year's HMV 
catalogue. 


64706 (914) Etude in G flat major, Op. 
25, No. 9 (Chopin). 

74529 (6233) (DB375 or DB598) Noc- 
turne in F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2 
(Chopin). 

745530 (6234) (DB375 or DB5S90) Polo- 
naise militaire, Op. 40, No. 1 (Chopin). 

74533 (6232) (DB379) Minuet in G, Op. 
14, No. | (Paderewski). 

74535 (6230) (DB379 or DB683) Cra- 
covienne Fantastique, Op. 14, No. 6 
(Paderewski). 

74539 (6234) (DB374) Waltz in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2 (Chopin) * (An- 
nounced by Victor in 1918.) 

74545 (6234) Nocturne in F major, Op. 
15, No. 1 (Chopin). (Announced by 
Victor in 1919.) 

74765 (6232) (DB380) Nocturne in B 
flat, Op. 16, No. 4 (Paderewski). (An- 


nounced in 1923.) 


747 (6231) (DB683) The Maiden’s 
Wish—Chant Polonaise, Op. 74, No. 1 
(Chopin-Liszt). 


In 1924 came the first double-faced 
Victor Red Seal discs. Many previously 
issued records were “doubled” and given 
new numbers in the 900 and 1000 series 
(10-inch) and in the 6000 series (12-inch). 
Aside from those, the new catalogue con- 
tained 


914 (66150) Spinning Song (Mendels- 
sohn). 

917 Etude in G sharp minor, Op. 25, 
No. 6 (Chopin), and Song of the Travel- 
ler, Op. 8 (Paderewski). 

6231 (74788) Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
10 (Liszt). 

6235 (DB381) Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
2 (Liszt). 

6428 Berceuse (Chopin) (DB601), and 


Chant polonaise, Op. 74, No. 5 (Chopin). 


2 Also DB585, which is undoubtedly different 


from DB374 Paderewski recorded certain titles 
several times ind without having the different 
versions at hand, it is impossible always to tell 
which HM\ s which 
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1925 


6438 Etude de Concert in F minor (Liszt) 
(DB662), and A minor Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 11 (Chopin). 

6448 Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 25, 
No. 7 (Chopin) (DB664), and Mazurka 
in A minor, Op. 17, No. 4 (Chopin) 
(DB604). 

6470 Funeral March (Chopin), and Hark, 
Hark! the Lark (Schubert-Liszt). 

1027 Mazurka in A flat, Op. 59, No. 2, 
and F sharp minor, Op. 59, No. 3 
(Chopin). 

1928 


6482 (DB833) Impromptu in B flat, Op. 
142, No. 3 (Schubert). 

6538 Reflections in the Water (Debussy) 
(DB833), and Spinning Chorus from 
The Flying Dutchman (Wagner-Liszt). 


Aside from the above, there are the 
following, which were never issued in this 
country, and which are listed in the cur- 
rent HMV catalogue. 

DB376 Aufschwung (Schumann). 

DB601 Des Abends (Schumann). 

DB649 Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 1 and 2 
(Chopin), and Hunting Song, Op. 19, 
No. 3 (Mendelssohn). 

DB662 Etude in E, Op. 10, 
(Chopin). 

DB664 Etudes in C minor, Op. 10, No. 
12, and C major, Op. 10, No. 7 (Cho- 
pin). 


No. 3 


Electrical Recordings 
1928 


6628 Etude in E, Op. 10, No. 3 (Chopin), 
and Impromptu in A flat, Op. 142, No. 
2 (Schubert). 

6633 Reflections in the Water (De- 
bussy), and Chant d'Amour, Op. 26, 
No. 3 (Stojowski). 

6690 Minuet in G (Paderewski), and 
Adagio from Moonlight Sonata (Bee- 
thoven). 

6700 Nocturne a Raguze (Schelling). 


1929 


6825 La Campanella (Paganini-Liszt), and 
Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 15, No. 2 
(Chopin). 

6847 Preludes in A flat and D flat (Cho- 
pin). 
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1930 


1387 Etudes in C minor, Op. 10, No. 12 
and G flat, Op. 10, No. 5 (Chopin). 
1426 Prophet Bird (Schumann), and By 

the Brookside (Stojowski). 
6877 Valse Brillante (Chopin), and Valse 
Caprice (Rubinstein). 


Victor issued no catalogues in 1931 and 
1932. When the 1933 catalogue appeared, 
the few remaining acoustic recordings had 
been dropped. 


1933 


1499 Minstrels; and The Wind in the 
Plain (Debussy). 

1529 Hungarian Dances Nos. 6 and 7 
(Brahms). 

1531 Dancing Virgins of Delphi; and 
Veils (Debussy). 

1541 Mazurkas in A flat, Op. 59, No. 2 
and D major, Op. 33, No. 2 (Chopin). 

1549 Sprinning Chorus from The Flying 
Dutchman (Wagner-Liszt). 

7391 Polonaise in E flat minor, Op. 26, 
No. 2 (Chopin). 

7416 Mazurka in C sharp minor, Op. 63, 


and Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, 


No. 3; 
2 (Chopin). 


No. 


1934 


7508 Moment Musical in A flat, Op. 94, 
No. 2 (Schubert). 


1936 
7324 Prelude to Tristan und Isolde (Wag- 
ner-Schelling). 
1938 
M-349 (14372/3) Moonlight Sonata (Bee- 
thoven), and Minuet in G (Paderewski) 
(B side of 14373). 
14727 Theme and Variations in F minor 
(Haydn). 


1939 
14974 Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53 (Cho- 
pin). 
15421 Rondo in A minor, K. 511 (Mo- 
zatt). j 
1941 


17699 Moment Musical in A flat, Op. 94, 
No. 2 (Schubert). (Released in “Golden 
Anniversary Album”, M-748; does not 
appear to be the same as 7508.) 


Record Collector's Corner 


CACCINI: Amarilli; and DONAUDI: O 
del mio amato ben; sung by Dinh Gilly 
(baritone) with piano accompaniment 
by George Reeves. IRCC No. 188, $2.25. 


GLUCK: Paride ed Elena — Spiagge 
amate; and BELLINI: Bianca e Fernando 
—Sorgi o padre; sung by Claudia Muzio 
with orchestra. IRCC No. 192, $1.75. 

WALLACE: Maritana — Scenes that are 
brightest; sung by Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio. IRCC disc 191, price $1.25. (Au- 
tographed label.) 

ROSSINI: Semiramide — Ah! quel giorno 
ognor rammento; sung by Eleonora de 
Cisneros; and Semiramide — Bel raggio 
lusinghier; sung by Irene Abendroth. 
IRCC disc 189, price $1.75. 


A In all four of these records is evid- 
enced some extraordinary artistry. At the 
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top of the list we have an electrical re- 
cording, made in 1928, by the celebrated 
French-Algerian baritone who sang with 
great success from 1909 to the first World 
War period at our own Metropolitan 
Opera and later at Covent Garden in 
London. Gilly owned a richly resonant 
organ which he used with consummate 
artistry. All lovers of fine musicianship 
will welcome this disc in their collection. 
Caccini’s Amarilli, a love song of intimate 
tenderness, is a leading example of 16- 
century Italian madrigal writing. At the 
same time that it recalls, as one Italian 
writer has said, Greek sculptural art, it has 
a living emotional beauty denied to the 
marble—for it is “like a Praxiteles statue, 
but animated and palpitating.” Donaudy’s 
O del mio amato ben, a finely constructed 
song in the style of the early bel canto 
aria, although written in our own genera- 
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tion, has come to be regarded as a classic. 
Gilly sings it with unaffected feeling, if 
somewhat on the slow side 

Every admirer of that great vocalist 
Claudia Muzio will want the disc listed 
above. In both selections, recorded origin- 
ally for Pathé in 1918, the soprano’s ex- 
quisite lyrical cantilena is demonstrated as 
well as we have ever heard it on records 
The Gluck aria has been admired as one 
of its composer's finest airs; and the Bel- 
lini aria offers a striking example of its 
composer's ability to write pure and ingra- 
tiating melody. 

Mme. de Vere-Sapio was a Belgian col- 
oratura soprano who sang with notable 
success in a half-dozen or more European 
countries as well as in England, Australia 
and the United States. She was with the 
Metropolitan Opera during the season -of 
1899-1900. The present recording is the 
only existent one by this gifted singer. 
Although she made a series of records in 
1914, all but the present aria were des- 


troyed in a fire. The voice as it emerges 
here is flute-like in quality and lyrically 
sweet. The evidence of her musicianship 
here is such that one may justly lament 
the fact that the singer's other records 
were destroyed. 

Another lovely voice is that of Irene 
Abendroth, although we would not go so 
far as to say that hers is a more thrilling 
performance of the present aria than the 
Boninsegna recording. Abendroth (1872- 
1932) was an Austrian coloratura soprano 
— a leading member of the Viennese 
court opera from 1889 onward. Except 
for appearances in Riga, she does not 
seem to have sung outside of German- 
speaking countries. Her technical precision 
and stylistic brilliance are particularly ad- 
mirable, and her trill is an unusually 
beautiful one. Eleanora de Cisneros (1878- 
1934), the American mezzo-soprano, was 
according to those who heard her a greater 
singer than any of the numerous records 
she left us would lead us to believe. 


(ivertones 


| ECORD news centers this month 
around the unpredictable and some- 
what fabulous Leopold Stokowski. It ap- 
pears that the current tour of the All- 
American Youth Orchestra has not met 
with the success anticipated. According to 
The New York Post, this tour “has re- 
sulted in a financial loss”, and “Stokowski 
is paying the deficit out of his personal 
funds”. “To recoup this loss, the conduc- 
tor is completing one of the longest single 
recording dates in the history of music— 
by making 100 recordings in ten days.” 
The recording “date” recently began in 
Hollywood, and extended iteself, we are 
told, across country. In other words the 
recording equipment followed conductor 
and orchestra from place to place. The 
recordings made in Hollywood include — 
Brahms’ First Symphony; Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth; Rimsky-Korsakow's Scheherazade; 
Prokofieff's Peter and the Wolf with Basil 


Rathbone as narrator; the Moussorgsky- 
Stokowski Pictures at an Exhibition and 
Boris Godounow Synthesis; the Bach- 
Stokowski Passacaglia, Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor and Prelude in E major; 
Tschaikowsky’s Humoresque and Solitude; 
the celebrated Schubert Moment Masical; 
Tales from the Vienna Woods; Four Irish 
Tales by Henry Cowell; works by the 
American com:iposers McBride and Morton 
Gould; and the Perpetuum Mobile of No- 
vacek in an arrangement for violas. 

Ir was inevitable that the coloratura 
soprano, Lily Pons, would join the Col- 
umbia roster of operatic artists once her 
husband, André Kostelanetz, became as- 
sociated with this company. Recently, 
the soprano signed a contract to record 
exclusively for Columbia and her first re- 
cords under the Columbia label will te 
released in the fall. Among other promi- 
nent operatic artists to be represented on 
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Columbia records are Risé Stevens, mezzo- 
soprano; Jan Kiepura; tenor; and Bidu 
Sayao, soprano. 

Record releases in England during the 
past month were dominated by American 
products. Thus we find the Philadelphia 
Orchestra performances of Bloch’s Sche- 
lomo and Sibelius’ The Swan of Tuonela, 
with Flagstad’s singing of the Grieg cycle, 
Haugtussa, heading the H.M.V. list. English 
Columbia has only one album set — Trio 
in G minor, by E. J. Moeran, played by 
Pougnet, Riddle and Pini. English Decca, 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
Dvorak’s birth, releases two of the com- 
poser’s piano quartets — Quartet in D 
major, Op. 23 (discs K967/70) and 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 87 (discs K971/74). 
The performances are by the Silverman 
Piano Quartet. 

An English correspondent points out to 
us that Donald W. Aldous, in his News 
Letter from England on page 347 of the 
May issue, errs when he calls the late 
Walter Yeomans, of the Decca Recording 
Co., a musicologist. It is, says our corres- 
pondent, “the last thing that Yeomans, 
who was no more than a self-taught music 
lover, would have claimed of himself. 
The misuse of the word ‘musicologist’ is 
often lamentable in musical writings.” 


“How comely it is and how reviving to 
have in beleagured London the beauty, the 
movement, color and sound brought us by 
the Ballet,” says The New Statesman and 
Nation of May 24. “True, one misses the 
orchestra, but the two brilliant pianists 
make more effective vicars than one could 
reasonably have hoped, and our gratitude 
shall go in the first place to them. The 
dancers are in magnificent form .. . des- 
pite the ardors of a provincial tour... ” 


Editorial Notes 


(Continued from page 425) 


as “our opposite number in the United 
States”. Like us, The Gramophone reviews 
all “worthwhile records of the month” (is- 
sued in England, of course), and it also 
prints articles on music and records, as 
well as technical subjects. The subscrip- 


tion to this periodical is $3.50 per year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to The 
Gramophone, Editorial Office, 49 Ebring- 
ton Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex, 
England. 

Although a little premature in our an- 
nouncement of the excise tax on record- 
ings, there is no doubt that this will be 
put into effect shortly, and will un- 
doubtedly be in force by Fall. As for the 
price rise on commercial recordings, we 
are given to understand that one com- 
pany does not expect it to happen this 
year. But if materials continue to rise in 
price it can be assumed the price of re- 
cords will necessarily be forced up. Hence, 
we advise our readers to take as much 
advantage of prevailing prices as they can. 
We are always glad to give a reader our 
opinion of what constitutes the best re- 
cording of a given work, and we also 
will assist him in compiling any reason- 
able list. As our correspondence is heavy, 
we ask the reader's indulgence in regard 
to answers; they will be sent as promptly 
as possible. 

With this issue we complete our seventh 
volume, and next month we too will be 
celebrating a birthday. 


Swing Music Notes 
A Review 
Enzo Archetti 


Variations On a Theme, played by Meade 
Lux Lewis on the harpsichord. Blue 
Note 12-inch records, numbers 19 and 
20, price $3.00. 


A The harpsichord is not exactly new to 
jazz. John Guarnieri and Sylvia Marlowe 
have made some interesting records with 
it, and Teddy Wilson has toyed with the 
idea of including it in his band. He even 
took lessons from Yella Pessl. Now Meade 
Lux Lewis, boogie woogie pianist extra- 
ordinary, is trying his hand at it. 
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Blue Note's release is spread over four 
12-inch sides. Each side has a title, name- 
ly: Nineteen Ways of Playing a Chorus, 
Self-Portrait, School of Rhythm, and Feel- 
in’ Tomorrow Like I Feel Today. Actually, 
this is a series of improvisations hardly dif- 
fering from some of the things Lewis has 
done for Blue Note before, on piano. 

The first side is fast boogie woogie. With 
the pace Lewis has set it is surprising that 
he keeps the voices clear at all. At times 
he sounds like Teddy Bunn improvising 
on a big guitar against a vibrating back- 
ground. Side 2 begins strangely, then set- 
tles into medium tempo. His Self-Portrait 
is a reasonable facsimile. But although the 
same relentless rhythm is there, the tone 
gets a bit monotonous at times and it 
sounds as if the soloist were driving the 
instrument too hard. The third selection is 
medium slow and more characteristically 
Lewis. The relentless boogie beat is there. 
It is a splendid demonstration in rhythm. 
Side 4 is best of all. It is a blues, an 
improvisation on Feelin’ Tomorrow Like I 
Feel Today, and it sounds as if Lewis has 
at last discovered the secret of the harpsi- 
chord. Here the instrument is not incon- 
gruous but still a shade on the monoton- 
ous side because of its limited means of 
expression. The recording of all the num- 
bers is good. 

My respect for Meade Lux Lewis’ artis- 
try has gone up greatly in the last few 
years, especially after hearing some of his 
previous Blue Note Records. His desire to 
try new instruments denotes a progressive, 
searching mind. But I still prefer to hear 
him on piano. He was born to that in- 
strument. 


From Our Mail Bag 


Ariosti, Beecham, Toscanini 


To the Fditor: 


I want to speak of the Ariosti Cantata recording 
of the Friends of Recorded Music, done by the 
Dresskills. My wife and I have listened to it many 
times with great pleasure. When I played the 
record to a friend of ours who conducts locally, 
he was sure that Handel was the composer—not a 
bad guess, I assume. Ariosti and Handel were con- 
temporaries, I believe. 

I have become a confirmed Beechamite. Beecham, 
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as you perhaps know, has just finished two weeks at 
Ravinia with the Chicago Orchestra. He made the 
orchestra play as I have seldom heard it play. He 
seemed able to hypnotize the feeble brasses into 
sustaining their parts without cracking, and he 
gave the flutist a chance to show that he is a first- 
rate artist. I still find the Beecham minuets rather 
stiff and heavily accentuated. I think I prefer 
Walter’s reading of the minuet in the E flat, but 
the rest of the symphony goes to Beecham. 

My wife and I prefer Beecham to Toscanini. Not 
having a public to consider, we do not have to be 
judicial on this matter. I have come only gradually 
to prefer and value Beecham’s spacious serenity to 
Toscanini’s often neurotic and demoniacal energy. 
What brought me around was repeated hearings of 
both B’s and T’s recordings of the Magic Flute 
Overture. 1 also prefer Beecham’s G minor to all 
others. 

To date almost none of the Victor July releases 
have reached us here. We have been anxiously await- 
ing the Frijsh album. 

L. B. W. 
Evanston, Ill, July 17, 1941. 


Record Grooves and Album Notes 


To the Editor: 


Please renew my subscription. Your publication is 
invaluable, the more so since an error of fact 
seldom appears. Generally I am in agreement with 
the reviews of the records also. 

It has occurred to me that you might be in a 
position to render invaluable assistance in settling 
the difficult problem of uniformity in recording 
stylus used. So long as there are several different 
shapes of record grooves, a permanent needle in any 
pickup, no matter how costly, will not reproduce 
all types of recordings equally well. If the companies 
could be brought to a common agreement, backed 
by the best scientific knowledge available, as to one 
definite standard for record grooves, it might be 
possible, some time in the future, to arrive at a 
more satisfactory standard of reproduction. As it 
is I have had to discard those permanent needles 
acquired to date and go back to full-tone shadow- 
graphed needles which shape themselves in the 
grooves as they play. All of this has prevented me 
from using the best new pickups which are pro- 
vided with permanent needles. 

Some writer of standing should object to the 
new policy of Columbia in placing the information 
on the inside covers of an album. Who wishes to 
lug around a heavy album of records to read the 
notes? The European custom of providing a small 
pocket inside the front cover for holding the pam- 
phlet would be the best solution. Why cannot 
American companies provide dust-proof albums such 
2s are used in the British Society releases? When 
my studio burned two years ago I saved the greater 
portion of my records by the simple circumstance 
that I had had an NYA worker paste a heavy paper 
flap over the top of each album. Those few albums 
not so equipped were scorched at the top. 

With best wishes, 
V. G. Brewsaugh. 
Superior, Wisc., July 25, 1941. 
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Record Notes and Reviews 


It is the purpose of this department to review monthly all worth- 
while recordings. If at any time we happen to omit a record in which 
the reader is particularly interested, we shall be glad to give our Opinion 


Orchestra 


BARBER: Essay for Orchestra, Op. 12; 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
direction of Eugene Ormandy. Victor 
disc 18062, price $1.00. 


A In his particularly worthwhile book on 
American music, Our Contemporary Com- 
posers, John Tasker Howard writes of this 
work: “In November of 1938 a signal 
honor came to Barber: Arturo Toscanini 
chose his Adagio for Strings, and his Essay 
for Orchestra, as the first American works 
to be presented under his direction of the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra. This choice 
caused considerable resentment among left- 
wing musicians, for they felt that Barber 
was too conservative for such a distinction, 
but on the general public the works made 
a favorable and musicianly impression.” 
The left-wingers’ resentment was hardly 
justified, for it would seem to us that 
Samuel Barber's music is as substantially 
American as anything they may advance. 
Barber's material is conservative in the 
sense that he is apparently not interested 
in extreme dissonance or radical rhythmic 
devices, but it does not necessarily follow 
that he has not something new to say. 
Indeed, both this work and his Adagio 
show an individuality and a depth of feel- 
ing that are not too common in American 
music. Barber has already at 31 shown us 
that he has a feeling for melodic breadth, 
for rich orchestral coloring and for ex- 
pressive mood. The present work is writ- 
ten with assurance and technical skill. It 
has something to say, and it says it with 
conviction. Its structure has been described 
as follows: “This composition is akin to 
the literary essay in its form, having brevi- 
ty and conciseness and almost epigramma- 
tic neatness. Its two principle themes are 
contrasted rather than extensively deve- 
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of the recording on written request. Correspondents ave requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 


loped. The lower strings present a slow- 
paced one which is the basis of the first 
section. A livelier figure introduces the 
second section, in which eventually the 
first theme reappears in augmentation. 
There is a broad conclusion.” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Ormandy, gives a richly 
voiced performance of this music, and the 
recording is excellent. —P. H. R. 


BRAHMS: Academic Festival Overture, 
Op. 80; and BACH (arr. Barbirolli): 
Sheep May Safely Graze; played by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction John Barbirolli. Col- 
umbia set X-200, two discs, price $2.50. 


A Ordinarily an honorary degree is a 
thing to be taken seriously, and it might 
have been expected that the newly created 
Herr Doktor Brahms (D. Mus., Breslau, 
Mar. 11, 1879), the mainstay of the clas- 
sical tradition in music, and the heroic op- 
ponent of that monster Wagner, would 
turn to a cantata or at the very least a 
symphony in testimony of his skill in com- 
position. To the surprise of the faculty, 
but undoubtedly to the great approbation 
of the students, Brahms submitted the 
German equivalent, of “For he’s a jolly 
good fellow” — an overture based on four 
old students’ songs. The result is one of 
the jolliest of the composer’s works; the 
title of D. Mus. evidently rested lightly on 
Brahms’ shoulders. 

Columbia needed a new Academic Fes- 
tival, for the old Mengelberg reading goes 
back to about 1930. This new set is an 
acceptable substitute, mostly by virtue of 
its incomparably better recording. It is 
true that in fortissimo passages the wood- 
winds and brasses emerge in a jumble, 
but this is probably due just as much to 
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the conductor as to the recording. Barbi- 
rolli, in the concert hall, has achieved some 
excellent interpretations of Brahms, al- 
though that fact could scarcely be guessed 
from his recorded performances of the 
same composer. Here we have a typical 
Barbirolli performance — a performance 
with an abundance of vigor, lots of noise, 
and not too much subtlety or directorial 
finesse. There are a few loose ends, and 
one or two places where things get mo- 
mentarily out of control, but the drive and 
the realization of the vigor of the music 
make amends. In music like this, a few 
technical mistakes can be glossed over; 
Barbirolli captures the spirit, which is the 
important thing. We still prefer Walter's 
more poised and better balanced reading 
on a single disc, but prospective buyers 
should listen to both versions. The Colum- 
bia set, somewhat overcut, is superficially 
the more impressive recording. 

Barbirolli's transcription of Sheep May 
Safely Graze is of an orthodox sort. At 
least it does not distort the original melody 
beyond the requirements of good taste. 


—H. C. S$. 


GRIEG: Holberg Suite (Aus Holberg 
Zeit), Op. 40; played by the London 
String Orchestra, direct. Walter Goehr. 
Victor set M-792, two discs, price $2.50. 

A Grieg is best known and loved for 

those compositions in which the Norwe- 

gian flavor is prominent, but he wrote 
some fine scores that do not have the racial 
touch, and among these assuredly one of 
the most delightful is the Holberg Suite. 
Unlike many composers who turn to 18th- 
century dances for the forms of a classic 
suite, Grieg was not content merely to 
imitate the early styles, for we find here 
an expressive glow not always apparent in 
music that seeks to reflect a bygone era. 

To the stylized dances of Bach's and 

Handel's time there is added some of the 

composer's own personal warmth. And 

if not all of the suite achieves the earnest 
beauty of the Air — which recalls similar 
sustained movements by Bach —, it is only 
because the rest of the movements are 
fashioned after less profound utterances. 

The suite, as recorded, comprises a Prelude, 

Sarabande, Gavotte, Air, and Rigaudon 

(the last a particularly attractive move- 
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ment). 

Grieg wrote this work as a contribution 
to the bi-centenary celebration of the birth 
of Ludwig Holberg (1684-1754), the cele- 
brated Scandinavian writer who is said to 
have taught music and metaphysics also. 
Since Holberg was a contemporary of Bach 
and Handel it was but natural for Grieg 
to cast his composition in the forms cur- 
rent in Holberg’s day. Aus Holberg Zeit 
was originally written for piano but the 
transcription for string orchestra was made 
by Grieg very soon after the completion 
of the original score, and the very nature 
of the expressive string writing would sug- 
gest that the composer had its orchestra- 
tion in mind from the beginning. 

The playing here has been admirably 
realized; one suspects the strings are those 
of the London Philharmonic, for certainly 
the homogeneity of the tone suggests an 
ensemble of long association. The record- 
ing is especially well done, although there 
is some surface crackling in the opening 
record face. —P. H. R. 


HANDEL-BEECHAM: The Faithful Shep- 
herd Suite; played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia set M-458, 
three discs, price $3.50. 

A If it is conceded that Beecham has a 

way with Mozart, then it must be conceded 

that he has a way with Handel also. At 
his first New York concert in April of this 
year, Beecham, played this work with nota- 
ble success. It was, as one critic observed, 

a lordly opening to the concert. And it 

is a lordly experience in the recorded 

performance. For this is music of gracious 

beauty and rare melodic content. In a 

world as hectic and unsettled as ours the 

tranquillity and repose, the gentleness and 
simplicity of this music is most welcome. 

It is hard to believe that this suite was 

derived from an operatic score of Handel 

that was a failure. However, such is the 
case. Handel wrote a great deal of fine 
music, and although much of it may be 
concealed in works that were unsuccessful 
as a whole in their time and that, if re- 
vived today, would probably be dismal 
failures, there is no reason why the best 
parts of such scores should not be resur- 
rected and performed. The wisdom of Sir 
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Thomas’ exploitation of the unsuccessful 
score of I/ Pastor Fido can not be refuted 
on the evidence we have here. The suite 
might have been conceived by Handel as 
such, so appropriately and assuredly does it 
fit together. 

The arrangement of the music is Pre- 
lude, Fugue, Adagio, Gavotte, Musette, 
Bourrée, Pastorale, and Finale. In the Eng- 
lish release of the set the finale was 
marked Finale-Overture, and since there 
seem to have been two overtures for the 
opera, one composed in 1712 and the 
other for the revival of the opera in 1734, 
it may be assumed that Sir Thomas has 
made good use of both. The opening 
Prelude has strength, and the Adagio is a 
poetic musing for the solo flute with an 
Elysian beauty parallel to that attained by 
Gluck in his famous ballet in Orfeo. The 
purely dance numbers are delightfully writ- 
ten. The Musette, my English friend Ander- 
son aptly points out, recalls He Shall Feed 
His Flock in The Messiah, and the Pastorale 
he marks as a richer piece than the Pas- 
toral Symphony from the same score. The 
finale is appropriately festive. 

What alterations in scoring Sir Thomas 
has made from the original of Handel I 
do not know, but it would seem to me 
that he has faithfully preserved the spirit 
of the original. I should have liked to 
have heard the harpsichord included in his 
scoring, for this instrument was the back- 
bone of the Handelian orcehstra and it 
has a certain twang and tinkling grace that 
lends a distinctive atmosphere. But its 
omission here does not spoil our pleasure, 
for the playing is gratifying at all times 
and the music is truly delectable. 

—P. H.R. 
HAYDN: Symphony No. 101 in D 

Clock); played by Howard Barlow and 

Columbia Broadcasting Symphony; and 

BACH (arr. Wood): Prelude from Violin 

Partita in E; played by Sir Henry Wood 

and New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Col- 

umbia set M-459, four discs, price $4.50. 
A A new Clock Symphony was badly 
needed. Columbia had none in their cata- 
logue (the Harty set was discontinued) and 
Victor's only version is Toscanini’s, which 
was released as long ago as 1929. The 
latter is a magnificent set, but the record- 
ing shows up badly when played against 
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the present one. Barlow has been accorded 
excellent recording; acoustically it is one 
of the best that Columbia has released, 
being full and resonant, and exempt from 
the flat quality that has characterized some 
of their previous orchestral recordings of 
late. 

It is to Barlow's credit that his interpre- 
tation is worthy to be placed alongside of 
Toscanini’s. | don’t remember when this 
young conductor better demonstrated his 
musicianship. Here we have a good, clean- 
cut interpretation in the best of taste. 
Nothing is exaggerated; there is no fancy 
juggling with tempo or dynamics, but a 
sober, serious exposition of Haydn’s ma- 
terial. There is a proper approach to the 
“clock” movement, for Barlow makes no 
attempt to be picturesque or over-sugges- 
tive, letting the music speak for itself. 
And speak it does. This is one of Haydn's 
big symphonies, and one packed with the 
best of melody. Humor is also present. 
Tovey makes mention of a practical joke 
in the harmonization, though very few will 
get the point. As Tovey writes, perhaps 
it is a bad joke. 

The Bach-Wood Prelude is here rein- 
stated in the catalogue. It is a dashing, 
breakneck movement, played with appro- 
priate virtuosity. —H. C. S. 


IPPOLITOW-IVANOW: Caucasian Sket- 
ches, Op. 10 (5 sides); and RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOW: Le Coq d’Or — Bridal 
Procession, Act 3; played by the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, direction Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor set DM-797, three discs, 
price $3.50. 

A This set is a reissue in album form of 

the various movements of the popular 

Caucasian Sketches, which were issued 

separately over a period of years. Fiedler 

gives a good, clean-cut account of this 

Russo-Oriental music, although the record- 

ing is somewhat over-cut in some in- 

stances. —P. G. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 29 in A major, 
K. 201 (discs 18063/64), and Sym- 
phony No. 34 in C major, K. 338 
(discs 18065/69S); played by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, direction Serge 
Koussevitzky. Victor set M-795, nine 
sides, price $5.00. 

A W. McNaught, writing recently in The 
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Musical Times (London), points out that 


each of the well known orchestras has 
its faithful public; “that there are record 
buyers who open their purses only for the 
London Philharmonic, others who collect 
only Vienna Philharmonics, and a number 
who swear by the Boston Symphony.” 
Here, in this country, we probably have 
also those who swear by the Philadelphia, 
the NBC, and one or two other orches- 
tras. Continues Mr. McNaught: “The 
long-standing complaint that familiar 
masterpieces are constantly being re- 
duplicated does not weigh with these ex- 
clusives; for them a work remains un- 
recorded until it has been taken up by 
their favorite orchestra, with whom is 
coupled, in most cases, their favorite con- 
ductor.” This statement has a point applic- 
able here, even though we are not dealing 
with the most familiar masterpieces. It 
cannot be said, however, that these works 
are unfamiliar to record buyers, for that 
greatly admired Mozart interpreter, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, has recorded both of 
them. The point is that those who favor 
the Boston Symphony exclusively, as well 
as those who are not completely sold on 
Sir Thomas as a Mozartean, now have 
the opportunity to applaud Koussevitzky 
in this role. 

When two conductors of Koussevitzky’s 
and Beecham’s standing interpret the same 
works comparison is not only unavoidable 
but salutary, particularly when they dis- 
agree on tempi and other sundry matters 
of interpretation. Beecham takes six sides 
to each work, whereas Koussevitzky takes 
four sides for the A major Symphony and 
five sides for the C major. In the first 
movement of the A major there is a start- 
ling difference of tempo — Koussevitzky 
plays it almost twice as fast as Beecham. 
Beecham’s tempo seems a shade slow, a 
bit too comfortable, but Koussevitzky’s 
virsual alla breve strikes this listener as 
very fast. Perhaps the ideal tempo, for this 
taste, would be between the two, but closer 
to Beecham’s. The octave leap downward, 
which is so delightfully and effectively 
used by the composer both in this move 
ment and in the finale, is substantiated 
better in Beecham’s tempo. In both slow 
movements Koussevitzky’s tempo is paced 
slightly faster than Beecham’s, and there is 
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a marked difference in the two conductors’ 
performance of the minuet in the A major. 
Beecham is inclined toward a slower and 
more stately pace, Koussevitzky to a live- 
lier one. There seems little disagreement 
in pace in the two versions of the finales. 

Listening to the present recordings, we 
cannot help but realize at every turn of the 
record that we are hearing a performance 
by one of the world’s greatest orchestras. 
The playing is firmly coordinated and im- 
pressive, and the fine recording unquestion- 
ably does justice to it (there may be some 
who will feel that the A major is slightly 
over-cut). Both scores are traversed with 
vitality and poetic feeling, the conductor 
establishing his proportions and adhering 
to them. His readings tend more toward 
dramatic brilliance than do Beecham’s; the 
latter makes more of the melodic interplay 
as well as the effortless flow of the music. 
It may be that some will feel that the 
Russian conductor does not reveal the full 
charm or the inwardness of Mozart, while 
others will argue that the composer profits 
by his more dramatic and spacious treat- 
ment. 

The A major Symphony is a little gem. 
It was written in Mozart's 18th year, and, 
as the annotator points out, in it he is 
a veritable spendthrift with his melodies. 
Here we prefer Beecham’s treatment of 
the score. The C major, belonging to the 
composer's 24th year, is a bigger and more 
serious work. Koussevitzky’s dramatization 
of it is not without justification. Certainly, 
with the aid of finer reproduction, he is 
able to reveal more of the music’s fulness 
and weight than Beecham was in his re- 
cording, made nearly a decade ago. But 
final judgment should be reserved until 
one has been able to hear the re-recording 
of this symphony that Beecham made a 
year ago in England. 

For those who have been awaiting some 
Mozart performances by Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony, I can only say with 
Mr. McNaught that they will find “they 
have been treated handsomely”. —P. H. R. 


MOZART (arr. Stringham): Thamos, 
King of Egypt — Two Entr'acte Pieces; 
played by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, direction Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. Columbia disc 11578, $1.00. 
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A These pieces are inconclusive as con- 
cert music, despite the fact that both have 
dramatic strength and an undercurrent of 
melancholy. W. J. Turner perhaps right- 
fully claims that this music “is of interest 
to students as a precursor to Die Zauber- 
fléte’. He adds: “it is also worth noting for 
the confusion of those academic minds 
who love strict categories that Mozart, who 
is commonly considered the most abstract 
of composers (whatever that means! ), act- 
ually wrote above the themes denoting the 
characters in this play such expressions as 

_ ‘Pheron’s Hypocricy’, "Thamos’ Noble Na- 
ture’, ‘Pheron’s despair, blasphemy, and 
death’ in purely instrumental movements 
where there were no words but where the 
dramatic situation was to be musically de- 
picted”. The first piece here is said to 
depict the intentions of the principals in 
the plot to place a usurper on the throne 
of Egypt, and the second to portray the 
character of the real King Thamos. Tur- 
ner’s contention that the choruses of Tha- 
mos are superb and worth the attention 
of choral societies might be noted by the 
recorders. 


Thamos, King of Egypt was a play writ- 
ten by a nobleman, Tobias von Gebler, 
whom Mozart met in 1773 in Vienna and 
for whose play he composed two choruses. 
In 1780 Emanuel Schikaneder (who has 
been described as half artist and half 
charlatan) visited Salzburg with a thea- 
trical troupe prepared to perform a mixed 
repertory, including German translations 
of Shakespeare. Schikaneder requested 
Mozart to compose the balance of the in- 
cidental music for Thamos, which he had 
scheduled for perfomance, and accordingly 
Mozart revised one of the old choruses, re- 
wrote the other and added a third and 
composed some incidental music, from 
which these entr’actes from Acts 1 and 2 
are drawn. 


These pieces, recently published by the 
Music Press in New York, have been ar- 
ranged by Edwin J. Stringham for a slight- 
ly larger orchestra than Mozart used: 
he has added two flutes and two clarinets 
to the original scoring, which called for 
oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets, and tim- 
pani, in pairs, and the usual strings. 
Stringham’s additional instrumentation is 
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optional with the conductor; it is used here 
by Mitropoulos. The purist will undoubt- 
edly balk at the added instruments and at 
the sharply dynamic performance of the 
music which Mitropoulos gives. The re- 
cording is good but the surfaces on our 
review copy are not as quiet as we would 
like them. —P. H. R. 


RAVEL: Bolero; played by the Grande 
Orchestre Symphonique, conducted by 
Piero Coppola. Victor set M-793, two 
discs, price $2.50. 


A To our way of thinking this is a rather 
pedestrian performance of the Bolero. The 
sponsors point out that the slower tempo 
adopted here is that customary among 
French conductors, and that Ravel con- 
ducted the work in exactly this manner. 
The rhythmic stress here is in the tympani 
rather than in the solo instruments, a pro- 
cedure Ravel is said to have endorsed 
The present performance suffers from tonal 
monotony and the failure to build an ex- 
citing climax. One should not blame the 
conductor for this; he has given us cause 
upon more than one occasion to admire 
his fine musicianship. The fault here lies 
in the recording, which was made around 
1933, before the adoption of microphone 
technique that allowed for a wide differen- 
tiation of dynamics. 

This sort of performance is of little help 
to a work that, in our opinion, is not wear- 
ing too well. The solo playing here is 
not always of the best, any more than it 
was recently in the case of the perform- 
ance by the All-American Youth Orchestra. 
The best instrumental playing is evidenced 
in the earlier recordings made by Kousse- 
vitzky, Mengelberg and Fiedler; and of 
these only the Fiedler version achieves a 
fair approximation of the crescendo effect 
associated with this music as heard in the 
concert hall. —P. H. R. 


VERDI: Traviata — Preludes to Acts 1 
and 3; played by the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Arturo Tosca- 
nini. Victor disc 18080, price $1.00. 


A This disc offer excellent material for 
those interested in establishing what mo- 
dern recording does for a conductor as 
against recording made a decade or more 
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ago. Toscanini’s earlier recording of these 
preludes actually dates from 1929. Despite 
the fact that it gave us worthy representa- 
tion of the conductor's ability to make this 
music a far more significant experience 
than lesser interpreters do, it did not pro- 
vide for us a full realization of the finer 
nuances and subtle dynamic shadings of 
which he alone seems capable. Nor was 
the instrumental tone so true to the quality 
of the instruments as it is here — compare 
for example the quality of the upper violin 
tones and again the melodic lines of the 
cellos. This disc assuredly clinches a con- 
tention that I have long made: that the 
orchestral recordings of a decade ago gave 
us at best only an incomplete projection 
of the conductor's art. The realization of 
this fact tells us why, as each new develop- 
ment in recording takes place, duplications 
of great works of music become a neces- 
rary feature of the phonograph, also why 
the sensitive and discerning listener finds 
o much more pleasure in the newer and 
More realistic reproductions. 

! Toscanini plays this music simply, ad- 
mirably relating it to the concert hall 
rather than the theatre. And yet none of 
its pathos or its tenderness is understated. 
There are those who would have us believe 
that the emotional sensibility of this music 
is easily released — that it almost plays 
itself. But this is not true. The opening 
measures of both preludes, using the same 
theme for divided violins (recalling the 
same procedure as in the prelude to Lohen- 
grin), should be played with the precision 
of phrasing and the intimacy of shading as- 
sociated with the projection of a tenderly 
conceived slow movement for a string 
quartet. The melodic lines that follow in 
the first prelude should have songful 
breath as well as linear clarity, and the 
agitation suggested in the upper strings 
when the cello sings should never be 
coarse or strident. It is precisely in music 
of this sort that the genius of a conductor 
like Toscanini is most immediately ap- 
parent. 

The recording here is admirably attain- 
ed; there is a spaciousness in the sound and 
fine instrumental quality. One suspects 
that the recording was made in a larger 
hall than the studio from which the or- 
chestra ordinarily broadcasts. —P. H. R. 
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VICTOR RED! 


Two Double Feature Albums — each 
containing two superlatively beautiful 
Mozart selections! 
Symphony No. 29, in A Major (K. 201) 
Symphony No. 34, in C Major (K. 338) 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Album M-795%, 

9 sides. List Price $5.00. 

Concerto No. 20 in D Minor (K. 466) 
Jose Iturbi, conducting the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra as solo Pian- 


ist. Cosi Fan Tutte — Overture. The 
BBC Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult. Album M+794*, 


8 sides. List price $4.50. 
Other Important Music of the Month 
Bolero (Ravel) Grand Orchestre Sym- 
phonique, cond. by Piero Coppola 
Album M-792, 4 sides. List price $2.50 
Holberg Suite (Grieg) London String 
Orch., Walter Goehr, cond. Album 
M-792, 4 sides. List price $2.50 
Variations on a theme by Haydn 
(“St. Antoni Chorale”) (Brahms) 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, Piano Duo. Album 
M-799*, 4 sides. List price $2.50. 
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STRAUSS, Johann: Wiener Blut; played 
by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
direction Fritz Reiner. Columbia disc 
11579-D, price $1.00. 


A This is the first Wiener Blut to grace 
the modern Columbia catalogue. Ardent 
Straussians will want it, for it is presented 
here in an uncut version, and is hand- 
somely performed. The interpretation has 
many points of difference from the version 
issued last month by Victor, played by 
Ormandy and the Philadelphie Orchestra. 
Reiner takes the introduction much slower, 
and his interpretation in general is more 
languishing. Nevertheless, grace and senti- 
ment are present, if not the brightucss and 
élan of Ormandy. Ormandy utilizes a quick- 
er tempo, and is more incisive. The fact 
that he was alloted a single side may have 
had somerhing to do with the speedier 
tempo. Naturally some cuts were necessary, 
though almost ali of the themacic material 
is present: Ormancy’s cuts involved drop- 
ping nearly all of the repeats. The Victor 
disc is slightly better recorded, although 
the present version is in every way excel- 
lent, being one of Columbia's best efforts 
with a domestic orchestra. Poor surfaces 
take away not a little of the enjoyment, 
however. --H. C. S. 


WALTON: Crown Imperial (A Corona- 
tion March — 1937); played by the 
B. B. C. Symphony Orchestra, direction 
Sir Adrian Boult. Victor disc 12031, 
price $1.00. 


A William Walton was commissioned to 
write this march by the B. B. C. to cele- 
brate the coronation of George VI. The 
work has all familiar qualities associated 
with a British royal pageant. Knowing 
Walton and his approach to music, one 
suspects that he may not have accepted 
this commission with relish. Certainly, the 
piece suggests that he was unable to avoid 
reminiscences of other similar works, for 
there are unmistakable echoes of both 
Sibelius and Elgar. Walton is not, how- 
ever, patently pompous as Elgar was; in- 
deed the opening of the march testifies to 
the soundness of his musicianship. On the 
other hand, the middle section is a frank 
effort to meet the approval of British 
sentiment on the occasion of a royal event. 
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At the first performance the inflated end- 
ing, according to our English friends, was 
more exciting than it is here, having been 
thundered forth by pealing bells and guns. 
No one could possibly mistake the type 
of occasion the music fitted, as our own 
experience would tend to prove. We 
placed the disc on the turntable and about 
midway along, our young daughter poked 
her head through the door and said, 
“Sounds like a king’s being crowned.” That 
in itself would seem conclusive proof that 
the composer met the requirements of his 
commission, even if he did not rise to 
great musical heights. Both performance 
and recording are satisfactory. —P. H. R. 


Concerto 


BACH: Concerto in C major (for three 
harpsichords and strings); played by the 
Manuel and Williamson Ensemble (5 
sides), and RAMEAU: Les Cyclopes (1 
side); played by Dorothy Lane (harpsi- 
chord). Musicraft set 50, price $5.00. 


BACH: Concerto in C major (for two 
harpsichords and strings); played by the 
Manuel and Williamson Harpsichord 
Ensemble (5 sides), and COUPERIN: 
Musette de Taverni (1 side); played by 
Philip Manuel and Gavin Williamson. 
Musicraft set 52, three discs, price $5.00. 


A Issued several months ago, these sets 
have just come to hand for review. Here, 
as in the Handel concertos, the perform- 
ances bespeak intelligence rather than in- 
spiration. Unquestionably, more fluidity of 
tone would have been conveyed if more 
strings had been employed; the predomin- 
ance of harpsichord tone in this ensemble 
often makes for a kind of ponderousness. 
The recording may be responsible for some 
of the effects of the playing, for the harp- 
sichord tone is fuller and more bulky than 
we hear it in the concert hall, and an 
excess of bass is apparent in the recording. 
If one can remove most of the bass in 
playing these recordings, one will find the 
string tone more apparent and the effect 
of the performance considerably enhanced. 

Schweitzer tells us that these works are 
not orchestral concertos with two or three 
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solo cembalos, but concertos for two or 
three claviers, as the case may be, with or- 


chestral accompaniment. In regard to the, 


two-clavier concerto, he says that it is quite 
possible that “the first movement existed 
at one time without instrumental accom- 
paniment’”. In these works, he also points 
out, the string quartet retires into the 
background. These observations would 
tend to justify the present performers’ ful- 
ler emphasis of the keyboard instruments, 
if it were not for the fact that the string 
quartet, which not only fills in the figured 
bass, has, as Schweitzer further states, “a 
good deal of rhythmic interest”. In these 
performances one feels that not all of that 
rhythmic interest is fully conveyed by the 
strings. 

The three-clavier concerto has _ been 
twice recorded in Europe, and the two- 
clavier work has been recorded by the 
Schnabels for Victor (on pianos) and by 
Gerlin and Charbonnier (on harpsichords) 
in the Anthologie Sonore. The latter set 
is, in my estimation, the most expressively 
persuasive account of the score; the ensem- 
ble is better there, for the harpsichords 
are not so close to the microphone and 
the accompanying string ensemble is more 
clearly evident. 

Manuel and Williamson are inclined to 
adopt more deliberate tempos than usually 
are associated with the rapid movements 
of these works. But theirs is a dependable 
musicianship if not the most stimulating. 

It is quite possible that those who are 
fond of the harpsichord — particularly 
when reproduced most realistically — will 
derive considerable satisfaction from these 
recordings, and to all such readers we re- 
commend that they hear them. There 
is no question that the recording of the 
three-clavier concerto supplies a definite 
need; it is one of Bach’s most brilliant and 
intricate polyphonic works. Stylistically, 
this work fares better here than it has in 
any of the previous European recordings 
employing three pianos. —P. H. R. 


HANDEL: Oboe Concerto in G minor. 
Op. 3, No. 3 (disc 1149), and Harpsi- 
chord Concerto in F major, Op. 4, No. 
4 (discs 1150/51); played by the Manuel 
and Williamson Harpsichord Ensemble 
with Florian Mueller, oboist. Musicraft 
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set 49, price $5.00. 

A Mitchell Miller and the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony have given us a 
more fluent account of the oboe concerto. 
Here the able soloist is somewhat impeded 
by a heavy-handed background. 

It is apparent that both Manuel and 
Williamson have technical resourcefulness 
but it can hardly be said that they play as 
though inspired. Musical exactitude is ad- 
mirable but not when carried to the extent 
of unrelieved metronomic precision. It 
would be untrue, however, to say that 
there is not some enjoyment to be derived 
from these performances. Despite the lack 
of fluidity in the harpsichord concerto, 
there is much to admire in individual play- 
ing — particularly from the solo harpsi- 
chordist; and it must be said the variety 
of moods to be found in the four move- 
ments is effectively contrasted. 

The reproduction is satisfactory. 

—P. H. R. 


MOZART: Concerto No. 20 in D minor, 
K. 466; played by José Iturbi, piano, 
and the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, dir. Iturbi; and MOZART: Cosi fan 
tutte— Overture; played by B. B. C. Or- 
chestra, dir. Sir Adrian Boult. Victor set 
M-794, four discs, price $4.50. 


A At first glance this might appear to be 
a needless duplication, since the Victor 
catalogue already lists two previous per- 
formances—those of Fischer and Walter. 
But, as has been said before in these 
pages, a duplication is a duplication only 
when it fails to add something new; and 
since the present performance does pos- 
sess virtues that are missing in the earlier 
albums, I suppose that there is a place 
for it. (One cannot help but wish, how- 
ever, that Iturbi had turned to an unre- 
corded concerto.) 

This wonderful score is the most pop- 
ular of Mozart's concertos, and there is 
little need to dwell upon its glories; 
suffice it to say that those who are as yet 
unfamiliar with it may look forward to 
one of the happiest experiences that music 
can give. The first movement, with its 
brooding, forceful message, is the most 
immediately arresting; but the lyricism of 
the second (a lyricism interrupted by one 
of the most passionate outbursts in Mo- 
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zart) and the alternate sparkle and mel- 
ancholy of the third are in no way inferior. 

Those who do not own a recording of 
this concerto could do no better than to 
get this set. It is assuredly better than 
Walter's, and just as good as, though styl- 
istically different from, Fischer’s. As a re- 
cording it is by far the best. Fischer's 
dates trom about 1933; Walter's was re- 
leased in 1938. I like many things in 
Walter's rendition; his conception of the 
opening of the first movement is the most 
atmospheric of the three, and the one 
most filled with a sense of tragedy. He 
is often sentimental, however, and he takes 
joy in little rhythmic aberrations that be- 
come annoying after repeated hearings. Nor 
is his technique all that it might be. The 
earliest set is admirable; Fischer plays 
with the most restraint of the three, turn- 
ing in a musicianly, understanding reading. 
As far as piano technique goes, Iturbi’s is 
the best; nor can his musicianship be de- 
nied. All three pianists conduct from the 
keyboard, and Iturbi’s orchestra is as per- 
fectly coordinated with the piano as those 
of the other pianist-conductors. And be- 
cause of the better balance of the record- 
ing, Iturbi’s piano better fits the scheme 
of the concerto. He has achieved promin- 
ence as a Mozart player, and here he is 
heard at his best. The performance through- 
out is clear and polished; in its elegance 
and objectivity it avoids some of the ex- 
aggerations of Walter and the severity of 
Fischer. The latter uses his own cadenzas; 
Walter uses Reinecke’s, and Iturbi uses 
Beethoven's. The orchestral part here is 
treated well, though it grows a little heavy 
at times and some of the phrasing is stiff, 
especially in the second movement. There, 
also, the last two notes of the piano are not 
audible (an extremely sensitive speaker will 
pick them up faintly), leaving the phrase 
suspended in air and unresolved. Again, 
the score has the piano part ending five 
measures before the close of the last move- 
ment, whereas Iturbi’s chords are in evid- 
ence to the end. Some will oDject to this, 
perhaps. But these are minor faults; here 
we have a splendid performance of the 
D minor Concerto, and it is one that will 
last a long time. 

The filler, Boult’s Cosi fan tutte Over- 
ture, appears to Le the same as that used 
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as a filler in the Manfred Overture album, 


released in May, 1935. —H. C. S. 


Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet No. 2 in G major, 
Op. 18, No. 2; played by the Budapest 
String Quartet. Victor set M-601, three 
liscs, price $3.50. 


A When the sponsors state that “the 
Budapest Quartet perform this work with 

distinction seldom matched by any group, 
nywhere’, they have said about all that 
needs to be said. Not since the Flonzaleys 
played this quartet have I heard a finer 
performance. Unfortunately the Flonzaley 
recording did not have the tonal nuance 
that this one owns; the earlier micro- 
phone technique was not as faithful to 
them as the modern one is to the Buda- 
pest. The performance of the Coolidge 
Quartet (issued February, 1940) was, as 
stated at the time, a highly competent one, 
but our reviewer's contention that one 
missed the lyrical grace and warmth of 
the Budapests was well taken. Here, these 
particular attributes of the Budapest group 
are immediately apparent. Comparing the 
two sets one finds the interplay of melody 
in the opening movement more imagin- 
atively set forth by the Budapests, and the 
poetic beauty of the slow movement its 
more fully revealed. The Coolidges did 
not observe the repeat of the exposition in 
the first movement and their playing of 
the slow movement was paced a little 
faster. 

The quality of the recording here is 
unusually fine; it is smoother in some 
ways and better in its preservation of the 
subtle intimacy of performance associated 
with chamber music than was the recent 
release of this ensemble’s playing of the 
Opus 18, No. 1. —P. H. R. 


MOZART: Quartet in D minor, K. 421; 
played by the Budapest String Quartet. 
Columbia set M-462, three discs, $3.50. 


A The often misused adjective “defini- 
ive” is the one by which I am compelled 
co describe this performance. 

The recorded performance that may’ 
seem perfection to some will not always 
be that to others. There are still limit- 
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ations in reproduction, and the lack of 
certain intimacies of an actual performance 
prevents the recorded performance from 
being regarded by some as perfect. Des- 
pite these things, and that there are 
one or two minor blemishes in the record- 
ing here indicative of poor monitoring, I 
feel honestly impelled to call this perform- 
ance a perfect one — of course taking into 
consideration the status of present record- 
ing development. It has fine tonal sonority 
and an equitable balance between the in- 
struments. The playing of the Budapests 
reveals at every turn not only a thorough 
comprehension of the score but the rare 
ability to project the music with fully ex- 
pressive meaning, ease and assurance. The 
pathos or suppressed passion of the first 
movement, the “intense, almost hectic 
beauty of the andante with its unprepared 
transitions from key to key, and . . . the 
finale with its curiously fitful gleams of in- 
termittent minor and major” (Eric Blom) 
are revealed here with an emotional right- 
ness which would be hard to refute. 

The Flonzaleys played this work with an 
expressive perfection hardly matched in 
their time; but the recording of this 
quartet by the Flonzaleys was, like all they 
left us, inconclusive from the standpoint 
of tonal coloring and emotional repre- 
sentation. And the more recent recording 
of the Perolé Quartet was unsatisfactory— 
the playing, although musicianly, lacked in- 
spiration, while the recording lacked tonal 
perspective and smoothness of record sur- 
face. 

The D minor Quartet has long teen re- 
garded as one of the undisputable master- 
pieces of the quartet literature. Many re- 
gard it as the greatest quartet Mozart 
wrote; it is certainly one of the most in- 
tense and personal. One is reminded of an 
observation on Mozart's quartet music 
made by the late Samuel Langford, critic 
of the Manchester Guardian in England: 
“Familiarity does not bear so hardly, we 
think, on the varied, the easeful, and the 
purely musical Mozart as it does on Bee- 
thoven, whose music has in it a great ad- 
mixture of the sublime . . . The variety of 
Mozart begins with less appeal to our re- 
verence and veneration, and, after promis- 
ing less, often gives us more than our ex- 
pectations of it. We are not asked to 
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await sublimities; yet at every turn we 
meet such moving and such wounding 
things that we feel something very like 
the sublimity in our being before he is 
done”. I have always found this true of 
the D minor Quartet: the first movement 
never instantly catches my full admiration 
—the music grows. The slow movement 
stirs my reverence, which continues to 
grow with the full unfoldment of the 
work. In the finale, my admiration and 
veneration are complete, I would not alter 
a note and reluctantly I admit the ad- 
visability of not repeating all the longer 
variations. The repeats here are not ob- 
served in the first movement, but else- 
where except for three of the longer sec- 
tions of the finale they are all observed. 
1 could dwell on the niceties of perform- 
ance in various parts of the score, but per- 
haps the listener will have more pleasure 
discovering these for himself. 

—P. H. R. 


PISTON: Sonata for Violin and Piano; 
played by Louis Krasner (violin) and 
Walter Piston (piano). Columbia set X- 
199, two discs, price $2.50. 


A Columbia brought forward an excel- 
lently performed version of Piston’s String 
Quartet No. 1 in December, 1939. At the 
time we noted that the composer is an 
exceptionally gifted craftsman, but as a 
tonal poet he leaves much to be desired. 
The same thing can be said of him in 
connection with the present work. Here 
again one finds true emotional sensibility 
expressed only in the slow movement. The 
opening movement is skillfully contrived, 
its polyphony is highly interesting, there 
is rhythmic vitality and harmonic inven- 
tion, but one feels this music as the result 
more of a cerebral exercise than of an 
emotional impetus. It has been pointed 
out that the music of Piston is akin to 
Hindemith’s. Spiritually the music of both 
men is allied through their neo-classical 
style. Piston is more of the academician 
than Hindemith, who is more of the primi- 
tive. The composer remarks of this sonata 
that it “is not intended to convey any 
message other than musical. Elements I 
have sought are clarity of form, simplicity 
and directness of style, and continuity of 
melodic expression. Above all, I have 
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hoped to make music that players will 
want to play and that listeners will want 
to hear.” 

The final sentence echoes the wish of all 
composers. Speaking as a musician | would 
be inclined to give the composer credit 
for having written music that players 
might well want to play; but as to its 
listenable qualities 1 am not so certain. 
As a listener I have not been impelled to 
return to his quartet very often, even 
though I admire it; and I am not certain 
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that I shall feel impelled to return to this 
sonata, unless it be to the second move- 
ment, which I find more persuasive than 


the other two movements. Indeed, this 
movement has an austere beauty and a 
curiously suppressed intensity which fas- 
cinate me. The final rondo has rhythmic 
strength and contrasts properly with what 
has gone before. Its owns a greater fluidity 
than the first movement. 

The performance is a competent one; its 
authenticity is attested by the presence of 
the composer at the keyboard. Krasner 
plays well but there are moments in the 
first movement when his tone is somewhat 
strident. His performance of the slow 
movement and finale are more convincing. 
An excellent balance between the two in- 
struments has been obtained in the re- 
cording and the quality of tone is realistic. 

This is music reflective of a machine- 
made world. It is by and large propulsive, 
spirited, nervously intense. One wonders 
whether it will belong to the world of 
tomorrow also. Whether it will or not, 
this music deserves to be heard today, for 
it is a serious expression of a modern 
American composer —P. H. R. 


TOCH: Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 
64; played by the Kaufman Quartet and 
Ernst Toch (piano). Columbia set M- 
160, four discs, price $4.50. 


A Ernst Toch was born in Vienna in 
1887; he first studied medicine and philo- 
sophy but later turned to music. His de- 
velopment in music began through self- 
instruction, based mainly, accordingly to 
him, on Mozart and Bach. Later, he studied 
piano under Willy Rehberg in Germany 
and subsequently was appointed teacher at 
the Mannheim Hochschule fiir Musik. In 
1934, Toch came to New York, where for 
a time he taught at the New School for 
Social Research, but later he moved to 
Hollywood, where he now composes music 
for, the films and teaches. In 1940 Toch 
becatiie an American citizen. 

The above pedigree of Toch is essential 
to an understanding approach of his music. 
Toch’s approach to music is definitely 
Teutonic. His earliest music, despite his 
study of Mozart and Bach, pursued the 
traditional lines of the Brahms era. But 
although his earlier works, particularly his 
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string quartets, were written somewhat in 
the style of Brahms, there was nevertheless 
much of the spirit of German neo-roman- 
ticism in them. In his later music, of 
which this quintet is said to be character- 
istic, Toch correlates the styles of both the 
German neo-romanticists and neo-classi- 
cists. Geiringer, the Austrian musicologist, 
tell us: “In his mature works Toch re- 
veals a strong sense of form and great 
economy in the use of his means. He 
gives each part a full independence, which 
leads occasionally to his over-stepping the 
boundaries of tonalities. His music is witty 
and high spirited and reveals a mastery of 
technique.” 

Most of what Geiringer says is borne 
out in this quintet, the exception being 
that there is no mixing of tonalities. This 
is a stunning work, a work in which 
strength of purpose, imagination, and in- 
spiration are effectively combined. Here 
one feels something of the spirit of 
Brahms wedded to modern ideas and 
modern technique, and yet the voice is an 
original one. An interesting essay by 
Nicolas Slonimsky is included on the in- 
side cover of the album; it should have 
been published, however, in leaflet form. 
Slonimsky tells us that chamber music is 
Toch’s happiest field. “Here he has the 
opportunity to display his new technique 
of counterpoint, to show his sense of color 
and his knowledge of instrumental capaci- 
ties.” Slonimsky points out that in this 
quintet Toch uses the piano as an instru- 
ment of percussion, “not as a member of 
a group of countrapuntally connected in- 
struments In order to reconcile the 
sonorities of the piano and strings, Toch 
uses them as contrasting elements rather 
than parts of a integral whole”. This he 
says has brought the work nearer to the 
form of the classical concerto. 

The mood of the music is conveyed in 
the composer's titles for his four move- 
ments — the Lyrical Part; the Whimsical 
Part; the Contemplative Part; and the 
Dramatic Part. 

Almost from the opening bars we are 
aware of the purposefulness of the com- 
poser’s inspiration. The spirit of the music 
is modern, but the harmonic structure is 
not dissonantly complex. The second move- 
ment has some of the characteristics of a 
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scherzo — it is appropriately titled. The 
third movement owns intensity and pas- DESIGNED TO MEET EXACTING DEMANDS 
sion — one of the themes recalls the Ravel 
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quartet and yet there is no parallelism be- ED 
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tween the two works. The richness of the 2¢ Dig one 
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harmonic writing here and the fervor of > 


the whole mood definitely derive from the ° 
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latter-day German romanticism. Strength ae 
and fervor characterize the finale. a. la 
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realized, but the tonal level in the last 

two movements would seem to be slightly 
higher than that prevailing in the first two. 
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bia disc 68505-D, price $1.00. 


A This recording was originally released 
in June, 1936, but was withdrawn from 
the catalogue for a while. We are glad 
that the disc is being reinstated, for the 
music is beautiful, and the Gordon String 
Quartet has never been heard on records 
to better advantage. Turina is undoubted- 
ly Spain’s foremost contemporary chamber 
music composer. Here he utilizes some 
local coloring in a most successful manner. 
The music represents the prayer of a tore- 
ador before entering the ring. Turina also 
scored this work for orchestra, but in our 
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the complete work gets a hearing. The 
two excerpts played here are the most 
popular. Miss Novaes played them in her 
last New York recital, and it is good to 
have her interpretation preserved for us. 


Both pieces are effectively written for 
the keyboard. Albeniz, a pupil of Liszt and 
a concert pianist of real stature, had im- 
bibed all that the master had to offer, and 
had the creative powers to add his own in- 
dividuality. Extremely difficult of execu- 
tion is the Iberia Suite, but, as is not 
the case with a certain number of Liszt 
works, the music is the important thing 
here, not the technical escapades. Here we 
have two masterpieces of modern piano 
music: music that is rich in harmony, 
rhythmically flowing, possessed of appeal- 
ing melody, and above all as colorful as 
any piano music ever written. Why do we 
have to wait for a complete version? 

Evocation is a perfect counterpart to 
Triana; it is suggestive and flowing 
where the other is flashy and _ bril- 
liant; it is personal and impressionistic 
where the other is objective. But one 
thing both have in common—an atmos- 
pheric quality that is the life and essence 
of Spain. It need hardly be said that 
Novaes successfully captures the moods of 
the pieces, and even though she does 
weaken toward the end of Triana—her 
left hand could have been more prominent 
in the contrapuntal episode — not many 
pianists could have achieved such generally 
satisfactory playing. The recording is life- 
like, but the surfaces are scratchy. Rubin- 
stein's version of Triana, which dates back 
to 1933, is an unsatisfactory recording, 
through a brilliant performance; he also 
recorded Evocation, but that is out of the 
catalogue. —H. C. S. 


BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Op. 56b; played by Pierre Lubo- 
schutz and Genia Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists. Victor set M-799, two discs, 
price $2.50. 

BRAHMS: Variation on a Theme by 
Haydn, Op. 566; played by Ethel Bartlett 


and Rae Robertson, duo-pianists. Colum- 
bia set X-181, two discs, price $2.50. 
A Brahms wrote his Variations for or- 
chestra, in 1873; shortly afterward, he 
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scored it for two pianos and played it 
many times with Clara Schumann as his 
partner. The theme was taken from the 
second movement of the first of six un- 
published divertimenti by Haydn, and is 
known as the St. Anthony Chorale. 

Since the work in its two-piano form 
is relatively popular, it is surprising that 
these are the first recordings (the Columbia 
set antedates the Victor by several months, 
although it has not come to our attention 
until now). The Victor set, however, is 
preferable both as a performance and as a 
recording. It is fuller, more resonant and 
lifelike, and has less surface noise. Bartlett 
and Robertson have nowhere near the 
spirit of the other team; they do good 
work in the quieter sections, but do not 
seem able to achieve the grandeur of the 
climaxes. This is obvious in the fifth 
variation and the finale, where the Colum- 
bia artists adopt a slow tempo and resort 
to a heavy and thumpy attack. Their in- 
terpretation, on the whole, is small-scaled 
and stiff when contrasted with the freedom 
and sweep of Luboschutz and Nemenoff. 

Those who own the orchestral version 
need not fear that the present sets will 
suffer in comparison. Naturally, there is 
a weaker color here, but once the ear be- 
comes used to the lesser dynamic scale 
there will be found much to cherish in 
the more intimate version. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the 
music will do well to investigate both two- 
piano and orchestral versions. —H. C. S. 


MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo in E minor, 
Op. 16, No. 2; and SCRIABIN: Etude 
in D sharp minor, Op. 8, No. 12; played 
by Alexander Brailowsky, piano. Victor 
disc 18100, price $1.00. 


A Brailowsky has recorded both selections 
for Decca-Polydor; they seem to be favor- 
ites with him, for he plays them as encores 
at most of his concerts. It may be a sur- 
prise to many that the present version of 
the extremely popular Scherzo is the only 
one obtainable today. And since Barer’s 
recording of the Scriabin work goes back 
to 1935, a replacement was needed. 

It cannot be said that Brailowsky’s per- 
formance of the Scherzo is one of his 
better efforts. There are many dropped 
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notes, and a perfectly unnecessary rubato 
in the middle theme. The Scriabin com- 
position, in the curious key of D sharp 
minor, is played with force and sentiment, 
in a performance that is a more character- 
istic representation of this usually sensitive 
and imaginative artist. —H. C. S. 


SCHUBERT-LISZT: Soirée de Vienna: 
played by Moriz Rosenthal, piano. Victor 
10-inch disc 1854, price 8.75. 


A Writes Lockwood, in Notes on the Lite 
rature of the Piano: “The quantity of 
Schubert's piano compositions is so great 
that it is at once evident that many of 
them must have been potboilers. His brain 
seethed unceasingly with melodies which 
were left on the town, as it were, without 
education What an orphan asylum! 
Liszt adopted many, brought them up, and 


left them beautified and cultivated. A 
dozen Liszts are needed to adopt them all.” 

The present transcription is the sixth of 
a set of nine. According to R. D. Darrell, 
it is based on the Wiener Damen-Landler, 
Op. 67. It has achieved much popularity. 
The others of the set are virtually unplayed 
in concert. It is fitting that Moriz Rosen- 
thal, as a pupil of Liszt, and as one of 
the few surviving figures of the age that 
produced such transcriptions, be the one 
to play the Soirée de Vienna. This is not 
a new recording; it was reviewed in the 
Feb. 1938 issue of this magazine, but has 
teen out of the catalogue for about a year. 
By today’s standards the recording is not 
of the best quality, although it is adequate. 
Again we would like to point out that this 
is a delightful little disc. The veteran 
shows no signs of his age; the performance 
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is accurate, fresh, and sensitive. One notes 
an elegance of phrasing that is missing in 
many of our younger pianists, and a sing- 
ing, penetrating tone. Too, there is a light- 
ness and delicacy that may surprise those 
who imagine the artist only an exponent 


of the grand manner. —H. C. S. 


SCRIABIN: Preludes: Op. 11, Nos. 1, 
3, 7, and 23; Op. 13, Nos. 2, 4, and 5; 
Op. 17, No. 7; Op. 22, No. 3; Op. 35, 
No. 1; Op. 45, No. 1: and Etude, Op. 42, 
No. 5; played by Samuel Yaffe, piano. 
Paraclete Music Discs (10-inch) Nos. 1 


and 2, price $1.00 each. 


A Many of the selections on these discs 
have never been recorded, and may there- 
fore have a special appeal to Scriabin col- 
lectors. A good choice has been made, for 
most of these Preludes have moments of 
real beauty, and are well played by Mr. 
Yaffe. Together with Miss Heyman’s work 
on Friends of Recorded Music discs, they 
form the most complete source of recorded 
Scriabin piano music that can be found in 
this country. The recording of the Para- 
clete discs, however, is not comparable to 
that of the larger companies; there is a 
high surface level and a deficiency of bass. 
These records may be obtained from Para- 
clete Music Discs, High Street, East Haven, 
Conn. —H. C. S. 


STRAUSS-GODOWSKY: Artist's Life 
Waltz; and ALBENIZ-GODOWSKY: 
Triana; played by David Saperton, piano. 
Victor set M-796, two discs, price $2.50. 

A The Strauss arrangement must be ap- 

proached with circumspection. It is an ar- 

rangement to end all arrangements: be- 
yond it piano technique has not progressed 
as yet. Naturally, little Strauss remains. 

One recognizes the themes, but they are no 

longer old friends — or, rather, are old 

friends so dressed up and painted that 
they are virtually strangers. When to ar- 
range and when not to arrange? One 
must drop the usual conception of a Strauss 
waltz when listening to this work. Not 
that the disc is labelled “for connoisseurs 
of piano technique only”, but it is certain 
that those familiar with pianistic problems 
will derive the most from Godowsky’s addi- 
tions. The main interest lies in the in- 
genuity with which Godowsky colors the 
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themes and sends them through a contra- 
puntal wringer whence they emerge sque- 
ezed dry. Ordinarily we hear a Strauss 
waltz with a comfortable feeling of relax- 
ation. Here it is necessary to listen with 
care and respect, with admiration for the 
arranger, with awe at the pianist who 
dares attempt so difficult a thing, and with 
senses alert for the manifold subtleties 
that will be missed if attention wavers — 
subtleties like delicate inner voices, the 
theme carried a la Thalberg in the middle 
register of the piano while all kinds of 
flights go on below and above. 

Thus, once one enters into the thing as 
the arranger would wish, the results are 
exceedingly stimulating. But the arrange- 
ment of Triana is something else entirely. 
An arrangement is made for one or more 
of several reasons. A work may have been 
written for one medium, and an arranger 
may wish to transfer it to another. Well 
and good; and Liszt’s arrangements of 
Schubert's songs, or Stokowski’s of Bach 
fugues have achieved a certain place in 
music. Or a piano piece may be melodic 
ally attractive but primitively or uninter- 
estingly written, calling for the technical 
ministrations of a Tausig. Again well and 
good. There are other excuses for tran- 
scriptions. But this arrangement of Triana 
falls into none of those categories. The 
work was not written for orchestra, as 
was Artist's Life, but stands alone as an 
original and colorful masterpiece. In its 
original state it is very difficult of execu- 
tion. Therefore no tampering with the 
technique was necessary; and no matter 
how much the ingenuity of Godowsky is 
appreciated, it still, in this case, is an act 
of vandalism. I think that a comparison 
with the Novaes disc, issued this month, 
will bear out the contention. 

Saperton, the late Godowsky’s son-in- 
law, achieves real success with the all but 
impossible piano part. He has an immense 
technique, and in places sounds as though 
he has four arms, but even he feels the 
strain. I think that he could have softened 
it with a better use of the pedal; he is 
of the percussive school, and besides hav- 
ing been trained by Godowsky seems to 
have studied in the school of hard knocks. 
His is hard, brilliant pianism, but not very 
colorful, and more angular than otherwise. 
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To his credit, it must be said that few 
living pianists could get through the work 
as he does. The recording is good, but 
somewhat unresonant and at a low level, 
and there was a good deal of surface noise 
in the review discs. —H. C. S. 


Instrumental 


DAVIDOFF: At the Fountain, Op. 20, No. 
2; and CANTELOUBE (arr.): Bourrée 
Auvergnante; played by Emanuel Feuer- 
mann (cello), with Franz Rupp at the 
piano. Victor 10-inch disc 2166, 75c. 

A Encores from a great cellist. Both 

pieces are played with fine breadth of tone 

and the recording does justice to the artist. 

Davidoff (1838-1889) was a famous Rus- 

sian cellist. His compositions are still 

valued by cellists, despite the fact that 
they are somewhat dated today. Davidoff's 
style was not far removed from that of his 
contemporary, Rubinstein. Auvergne is, of 
course, the traditional home of the bourrée, 
and Jean Canteloube, a native of that pro- 
vince, has arranged a number of bourrées 
and Auvergne folk songs for various in- 
struments. His arrangements of Chants 
d'Auvergne, sung by Madeleine Gray on 
three Columbia discs, are among the most 
attractive of French folk material to be 
found on records. —P. G. 


GRAINGER - KREISLER: Londonderry 
Air; and CHOPIN-KREISLER: Mazurka 
in A minor, Op. 67, No. 4; played by 
Fritz Kreisler (violin) with Franz Rupp 
at the piano. Victor 10-inch disc 2164, 
price 75c. 


A Both Kreisler and McCormack have a 
way with popular tunes, sentimental semi- 
classics and questionable transcriptions. It 
is, as an English reviewer has remarked, 
the inexhaustible fascination of the artists’ 
style. For no matter how trivial or senti- 
mental the music may be, the manner of 
projection is almost always musicianly; 
there are no cheap tricks or mechanical 
devices. Kreisler has played both these 
transcriptions before on records, but it is 
doubtful if any earlier recording has done 
as well for him as this one. Not only is 
the violinist’s tone more faithfully repro- 
duced, but a better balance between the 
violin and piano is obtained. 
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Kreisler is, according to latest reports, 
recuperating from his recent injury at a 
friend's house in the country. —P. G 


Voice 


BRAZILIAN SONGS: Foi n'uma_ noite 
calmosa (Modinha Carioca, No. 5) (arr. 
Luciano Gallet); Bahia; Dansa de Ca 
bolco (Hekel Tavares) (disc 13667); 

Benedicto pretinho; Bia-ta-ta (arr. Hekel 

Tavares); Berimbau (Jayme Ovalle, Op. 

1) (disc 13668); Tres Potos de Santo; 

Chario Aruanda; Estrella do Mar ( Brazt- 

lian magic themes) (Jayme Ovalle, Op. 

10); Tayeras; Bambalele (arr. Luciano 

Gallet) (disc 13669): sung by Elsie 

Houston, soprano, with piano accom- 

paniment by Pablo Miguel. Victor set 

M-798, price $3.50. 


A At last we have a reasonably fair repre- 
sentation of the art of Elsie Houston, 
although it must be added that these re- 
cords do not by any means present a 
complete cross-section of her repertoire. In 
the music she has here chosen to sing 
for us she is without a serious rival, but 
she excels also in songs of very different 
types. Perhaps Victor will follow this fine 
set with other, contrasting, Houston recitals. 
Meanwhile it may not be amiss to call 
attention to the two ten-inch discs she 
made some time ago for the Liberty Music 
Shop, especially to the lovely and very dif- 
terent Barlow setting of the Cherry Tree 
Carol. 

Miss Houston is generally spoken of as a 
liseuse, but this classification, | think, is 
by no means just. For hers is a voice of 
no small appeal on its own account (in 
quality it remains me of that of Madeleine 
Grey) and her command over it makes 
possible the effects she achieves in her 
songs. Perhaps one of her best points is 
her ability to sing the kind of song that 
isually relies exclusively on catchy rhythm 
in a tone with really sensuous appeal. In 

night-club song she is still in the best 
sense a vocalist, and she brings to “straight” 
singing the vital quality which most vocal- 
ists lack. 

The songs in this Brazilian recital (omit- 
ting for once the works of Villa-Lobos) 
range from the near-primitive to an im- 
pressionism owing not a little to France. 


All of them, as set forth by Miss Houston, 
are interesting but the best, it seems to 
me, are the more racial of them. There 
is a curious resemblance in some of these 
to the folk music of Russia — a resem- 
blance which could, no doubt, be explained 
by the anthropologists. My own favorites 
in the set are contained on the last disc, 
the haunting Magic Songs set by Jayme 
Ovalle, and the rather insidious Tayeras 
arranged by Luciano Gallet. 

With all my admiration for the singer, 
for her excellent accompanist, and for the 
manner in which they have been recorded, 
I cannot close this review without mention 
of the inadequacy of the notes that ac- 
company the set. Here, surely, a com- 
plete explanation of the songs is in order, 
particularly since comparatively few of us 
are familiar with the Portuguese language. 
Instead we are given a single sheet with 
a brief discussion of Brazilian folk music, 
a few words about two of the songs, and 
finally a paragraph about the singer. As 
one to whom the language is strange, | 
should like to have the original words to 
follow (that I might see how they look 
while I listen to their sound) and at least 
some inkling of what they mean. It hardly 
seems possible that Miss Houston has 
withheld this information, as it would add 
immeasurably to the general interest in her 
work, and some years ago she showed her 
realization of this fact by publishing in 
Paris a book of Brazilian melodies. This 
collection is naturally a rarity in this coun- 
try, and probably now in France as well. 
Certainly it would te not only better pro- 
paganda for Brazilian music, but better 
business, to give us a little help now in 
our efforts at understanding. 


—P. M. 


HARTMANN: Filyv, Fugl, Flyv; and 
LANGE-MULLER: Serenade af Der var 
Engang; sung by Lauritz Melchior, tenor, 
with Students’ 100th Jubilee Chorus, 
Joh. Hye-Knudsen, conductor (Sept. 21, 
1939). Victor disc 18078, price $1.00. 


A This recording seems to have been 
made in honor of some festive occasion in 
Denmark. We are given on the label 
the name of the conductor and the date of 
the performance, but information about 
the “Students’ 100th Jubilee Chorus” is 
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lacking. But aside from whatever special 
significance the music or the performance 
may have to the Danish population, the 
record presents a favorite artist in music 
rather off his usual beat. It is unusual and 
refreshing to hear Mr. Melchior in so re- 
strained a mood. It is pleasant, too, to 
hear music so definitely Scandinavian in 
feeling and so simple in its appeal. Both 
pieces might well be added to the none 
too varied repertoire of American male 
choruses. Both employ the solo voice 
throughout, singing against a choral back- 
ground. The Lange-Miiller piece is the 
more daring harmonically, but neither 
could be called genuinely modern in feel- 
ing. Performances and recording are ex- 
cellent. —P. M. 


HAYDN: My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair; and DVORAK: Songs my Mother 
Taught Me; sung by Josephine Antoine, 
accompanied by Stuart Ross at the piano. 
Columbia 10-inch disc 17276, price $.75. 


A Miss Antoine has the charm and fresh- 


ness of youth in her voice. But she is not 
yet the mistress of vocal nuance that she 
may be one day; she sings the Haydn with 
an “open” tone which tends toward mono- 
tony. There is a graciousness to the singer's 
personality which comes through in the 
recording, however, and this undoubtedly 
will make her records pleasing to many lis- 
teners. Florence Easton and Anna Case 
both made recordings of this song in their 
day, but perhaps the most engaging per- 
formance of it on records to date is the 
H. M. V. disc by Elsie Suddaby. There 
was also an acoustic recording by Geral- 
dine Farrar which had charm and color. 

It must be admitted that the English 
translation used for the familiar Gypsy 
song of Dvorak is anything but singable. 
And this is a fact of which Miss Antoine 
makes us somewhat too conscious. Her 
breaking of the words “taught” and 
“vanished” to sound like “tau-aught” and 
“va-anished” in the first verse is unfortun- 
ate, and her inability to color her tones 
is especially noticeable in the second verse. 
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Of the English versions of this song avail- 
able in this country the one by Flagstad 
would seem to be the most desirable, al- 
though Maggie Teyte’s English Decca re- 
cord is perhaps the best in the vernacular. 
Our favorite recording, however, is one 
made by Ursula van Diemen in German 
for Electrola (EG896). 


The accompaniments of Mr. Ross are 
excellently played, and the recording 
balance between voice and piano is good. 


—P. H.R. 


SAINT-SAENS: Danse macabre; and 
STRAUSS: Dream in the Twilight 
Traum durch die Dammerung), Op. 
29, No. 1; sung by Norman Cordon, 
basso, with piano accompaniment by 
Karl Kritz. Victor 10-inch disc 2165, 
price $.75 


A Mr. Cordon’s first solo record (he took 
part in Koussevitzky s Missa Solemnis) pre 
sents a strange combination. Just how he 
happened to couple these two songs, so 
different in style and appeal, is a question 
in itself; and why he chose to sing the 
Strauss lied in the Jono Bernhoftf transla- 
tion and the Saint-Saérs in the original 
French I am sure I do not know. Vocally 
the record is a good one. The basso’s tone 
is rich and pleasing, and he shows a good 
legato in the Strauss despite an occasional 
vuggestion of tentativeness. In the Dance 
2) cabre (the scng upon which Saint-Saéns 
built his more familiar tone poem) Mr. 
Cordon works earnestly and with spirit to 
put the words across, but he hardly succeeds 
in cipturing that eeriness which gives it its 
essential atmosphere and power. We may 
still, therefore, turn back to Vladimir Ros- 
ing for a more complete realization of the 
music’s implications. The recording of 
Mr. Cordon and his accompanying pianist 
is good, if a bit on the shallow side. 


—P. M. 


STRAUS: The Chocolate Soldier: My 
Hero; Sympathy; That Would Be Love- 
ly; Forgive; sung by John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, with Hope Manning, 
soprano (side 2), and the Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frank Tours, conduc- 
tor. Victor disc 18061, price $1.00. 


A Mr. Thomas’ first successes were in 
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light opera; these selections from Oscar 
Straus’ most popular work, therefore, find 
him in his familiar form. I suppose that 
strictly speaking My Hero would have 
come more appropriately from his soprano 
partner, but Mr. Thomas has made a few 
alterations which make it possible for his 
admirers to hear his lusty baritone in the 
well known melody. Everybody concerned 
in the recording has matched the star in 
vigor and power. —P. M. 


WOLF: Mignon (Kennst du das Land?); 
sung by Kerstin Thorborg, contralto, 
with piano accompaniment by Leo Rose- 
neck. Victor disc 18079, price $1.00. 


A Kennst du das Land? from Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister, the “most admired lyric- 
al poem in German literature,” has been 
set to music countless times, and more than 
once to great music. It is a little strange, 
therefore, to realize that in this country at 
least it is best known to music lovers 
in French translation, as the chief aria in 
Ambroise Thomas’ opera Mignon. It may 
be, as Schumann remarked, that the effect 
of Goethe's poem itself, without music, is 
more powerful than most of its settings. 
Schumann excepted only Beethoven's song, 
although Schubert had made one, and he 
himself left us one of the very finest. The 
Wolf version is the biggest of the lot. 
surely no other musician could wring so 
much of nostalgia and longing from the 
text. Ernest Newman feels that the song 
is too big. “In Kennst du das Land?,” he 
says in his introduction to the second 
volume of the Hugo Wolf Society record- 
ings, “fine as the bulk is, [Wolf's] sym- 
pathy with Mignon, I venture to hold, has 
betrayed him here and there into a certain 
overemphasis, and excess of feverishness. 
Just as he reads all Goethe into each 
Goethe poem, so here he reads all life's 
hunger and pathos into this little song of 
Mignon’s; and the intensity of his sym- 
pathy with her leads him to put more of 
the world’s weight of woe into her cry 
than, perhaps, even the real Mignon, being 
the child she was, could have felt.” 

If this is true of the song it is equally 
true of the singer, who here gives one 
of the strongest performances I have heard 
from her. Certainly this is the best record- 
ing in the German language she has yet 
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given us. Obviously the song is a favorite 
with her: the restlessness of the syncopa- 
tions and triplets in turn which mark the 
piano part, the appropriate vagueness of 
the transitions between its sections, and 
the dramatic power of its declamation 
have brought out all that is most vital in 
her art, and she sings with a surety and 
conviction which have not been character- 
istic of her earlier lieder records. The song 
sets the singer a problem of accentuation, 
most unusual in Wolf — in the handling 
of the word dahin the tendency is to accent 
the first instead of the second syllable. 
Mme. Thorborg succeeds in getting around 
this intelligently: the effect here is simply 
an extra dramatic emphasis. The range of 
the song is rather taxing for a contralto, 
but here again she meets the test, although 
not without occasionally anticipating her 


attacks. The recording of the voice is ex- 
cellent, and the balance with Mr. Rose- 


nek’s well-played piano part is good. 

This leaves only Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
Zennt of Wolf's Mignon songs unrecorded. 
And the question naturally arises at this 
don’t 


point, why some of our recording 
lieder singers give us some of the other 


setings of these poems? Schumann’s Kennst 
du das Land? should be meat for most any 
lady of real musical intelligence, and Schu- 
bert’s, or Wolf's, Nar wer die Sehnsucht 
should serve as an antidote to the 
overdose we have had of Tchaikovsky. 


Rkennt 


M 


In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


AAAA—Bakiff; and The Giddybug Gallop. Duke 


Ellington and his Orchestra. Victor 27502. 


©® Bakiff is an Ellington masterpiece. It is fit to be 
ervvgpens among the finest things ever turned out by 
thi nazins As its title might suggest, 
but its Orientalism is not 
of the spurious variety one invariably finds in dance 
numbers of this genre. Here is a richly hued tone 
of haunting loveliness. Written by Juan 
Tizol, it bears a certain similarity to Tizol’s Caravan 
of several years ago, but is infinitely superior to it 


man. it 1s 


Oeil in character, 


picture 
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in richness of texture. As in Caravan, the principal 
theme is beautifully played by the composer him- 
self at the trombone, but unlike Caravan—or any 
other Ellington disc that I am familiar with — 
Bakiff introduces a violin solo, played with con- 
siderable brilliance by an artist. The 
Giddybug Gallop is a furiously-paced affair that 
gives the band a chance to demonstrate its magni- 
ficient 


anonymous 


virtuosity, special honors 


Johnny 
Hodges and Barney Bigard for miraculously executed 


going to 


solos. 
AAAA—This Is Romance; and Pyramid. Artie Shaw 


nd his Orchestra. Victor 27343. 


@ Shaw and his sweetly singing strings do a lovely 
job on Vernon Duke’s fine tune This Is Romance. 
It appears that Shaw is finally finding acceptance 


from the general public for the type of band he 
has been trying for years to put over. He was tre- 
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mendously successful (for a while) with the con- 
ventional type of band, but it brought him little 
joy, and he broke it up. And now, after a rather 
indifferent start, he seems to be clicking as heavily 
with a band after his own heart. Shaw’s obsession, 
in brief, is centered around his belief that a dance 
band, like a symphony orchestra, should have as its 
nucleus a string choir. In any but definitely “ride”’ 
numbers it is easy to agree with him. Certainly 
a beautiful melody like This Is Romance, and 
other tunes of a similar type that Shaw has been 
recording, are much more effective because of the 
increased richness of color th:t only strings can 
give. Shaw's own clarinet tone blends nicely with 
the strings, and his performances, as always, are 
impeccable. Pyramid, a minor Ellington master- 
piece, provides an excellent coupling. 


AAA—Intermezzo; and Taboo. Tony Martin. Decca 
3842. 


@ The all-consuming popularity of Intermezzo is 
one of the year’s musical phenomena. Just what 
there is about this utterly undistinguished tid-bit 
that causes strong men to swoon we don’t know. 
Its composer could never have suspected, when it 
was published in Vienna a decade or so ago as a 
piano piece entitled Souvenir de Vienne, that it 
would one day be No. 1 on the Lucky Strike Hit 
Parade. Maybe it’s the echo in the opening phrase 
of the love music from Tristan that gets the folk. 
Anyway, it was inevitable that words be set to it, 
and equally inevitable that Tony Martin should sing 
them. The only male vocalist in ten years’ time 
who could challenge Crosby’s supremacy in this 
field, he undeniably has » following with the ladies. 
Here he turns in a vocally competent, emotionally 
overstuffed performance. One suspects that this 
will ultimately be the recording of Intermezzo as 
far as the female contingent is concerned. 


AAA—Where You Are; and Mocking Bird Lament. 
Dinah Shore. Bluebird B-11164. 


@ Of the newer crop of female singers, Dinah 
Shore is by far the best. Aside from her voice, which 
possesses a great deal of natural beauty, she has 
much technical skill. She is, indeed, one of the few 
popular female vocalists one can recall who wouldn’t 
give a vocal teacher of the old school the jitters. 
The series of recordings she has been turning out 
for Bluebird has been excellent, but Where You Are 
is about the best of the recent ones. It is an at- 
tractive tune, and she sings it with taste and under- 
stinding. The orchestral background is exception- 
ally effective. 


AAA—A Worried Mind; and Broken Melody. Wayne 
King and his Orchestra. Victor 27373. 


@ Wayne King turns from his usual lachrymose 
waltzes to an equally weepy fox-trot in A Worried 
Mind, and despite a shatteringly awful vocal by 
King himself it is a quiet and effective recording of 
a tune that I believe you'll have a hard time for- 
getting. Neither distinguished or original, it never- 
theless is one of those tunes that sticks in your 
memory, and King’s treatment of it is precisely the 
right one 
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AAA—Carmen Cavallaro—Vol. 3 (All the Things 
You Are). Decca set 230, price $2.25. 

@ Another volume of the Cavallaro piano arrange- 
ments makes its appearance this month; and if this 
set repeats the success of its predecessors—and there 
is no reason why it shouldn’t—the House of Decca 
will rejoice mightily. The adroit keyboard mani- 
pulations of this personable young Italian-American 
has captured the imagination of the country, and 
this volume, with an attractive lineup of songs, 
should help to bolster the phenomenal sales records 
already set by this lad who was a completely obscure 
figure a year ago. Aside from the devotees of boogie- 
woogie, it is virtually impossible to imagine anyone 
not going for Cavallaro’s pianistics. His lush, ro- 
mantic style is a perfect answer to those who think 
the piano is only fit to play a percussive role in the 
contemporary picture. 

Besides the tune that gives the album its title, 
the following are included: Lovely to Look Aft, 
You’re the Cream of My Coffee, You're a Sweetheart, 
You Are too Beautiful, The Most Beautiful Girl in 
the World, You Are My Lucky Star, Youw’re «4 
Sweet Little Headache, You’re Just a Flower from 
an Old Bouquet, and You’re My Everything. 


Other Current Popular Recordings 
of Merit 


AAA—A Romantic Guy, I; and As I Remember 
You. Alvino Rey and his Orchestra. Bluebird 
B-11186. 

AAA—Ev’rything Depends on You; and All Too 
Soon. Mildred Bailey and the Delta Rhythm Boys. 
Decca 3888. 

AAA—After You’ve Gone; and Kick It. Gene Krupa 
znd his Orchestra. Okeh 6278. 

AAA—Do You Care? and Lament to Love. Les 
Brown and his Orchestra. Okeh 6258. 
AAA—Moon in the Sea; and Danza Lucumi. Enric 
Madriguera and his Orchestra. Victor 27487. 
AAA—Peekaboo to You; and Cradle Song. Glenn 
Miller and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11203. 
AAA—Woodland Symphony; and Swing Tonic. 
Glen Gray and the Casa Loma Orchestra. Decca 
3874. 

AAA—What a Diff’rence a Day Made; and Cuddle 
Up, Huddle Up. Benny Carter and his Orchestra. 
Bluebird B-11197. 

AA—Time Was; and Isle of Pines. Jimmy Dorsey 
and his Orchestra. Decca 3859. 

AA—Habanera; and You’re Blase. Shep Fields and 
his New Music. Bluebird B-11206. 

AA—Down, Down, Down; and You Started Some- 
thing. Bobby Byrne and his Orchestra. Decca 3891. 
AA—Passin’ It Around; and Rocky Comfort. Cole- 
man Hawkins and his Orchestra. Okeh 6284. 
AA—Tune Town Shuffle; and You Lied to Me. 
Count Basie and his Orchestra. Okeh 6267. 
AA—Headlines in the News; and I Repent. Fats 
Waller and his Rhythm. Bluebird B-11188. 
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From Bach to Stravinsky. Published 
at $5.00 Special $1.69 

Pieces for Violoncello—91 works: Bach 
to Stravinsky — 400 pages. Published 
at $5.00 Special $1.69 


Pieces for Alto Saxophone—69 works 
tach to Sibelius. 312 pages. Published 


at $5.00. Special $1.09 


The American Music Lover- 45 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


The Unknown Brahms. Robert Haven 
Schauffler. 


Published at $4.00. Special $1.69 


Beethoven. The Man Who Freed Mu- 
sic. Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Published at $10.00 Special $1.59 


Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 
Parkhurst and de Bekker 
Special $1.69 
Authentic Librettos of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas. With Gilbert's ot 
iginal “Bab” illustration 
Published at $2.00 Spec ial $ YS 


The Authentic Librettos of the Wagner 
Operas 


480 pages Special $1.65 


The Authentic Librettos of the Italian 
Operas: Aida, Pagliacci, Rigoletto, 
Barber of Seville, Lucia, La Tra 
viata, [1 Trovatore, Don Giovanni, 
La Forza del Destino, Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

500 pages Special $1.65 

The Authentic Librettos of the French 
and German Operas Carmen, 
Faust, Lakme, Manon, ‘Tales of 
Hoffman, Romeo and Juliet, Mig- 
non, Samson and Dalilah, Fidelio, 
The Magic Flute, Hansel and Gretel, 
The Bartered Bride. 

500 pages Special $1.65 

The three volumes above, uniformly 

bound and boxed, can be had 


Man and Mask. The Autobiography of 
Chaliapin 
Published at $3.50 Special $ .98 
Johann Strauss. H. E. Jacob 
Published at $3.25 Special $1.49 


Aural Harmony. Franklin W. Robinson 
Published at $3.50 Special $ .98 


Puccini. Authentic Biography. Vincent 
Seligman. 16 illustrations — Con- 
tains 300 letters. 

Published at $4.00 

Huneker’s Letters 

Published at $3.00 


Special $ .98 


Special $ .98 


Fourth Ave., New York City 








